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Cevas Coastal Defense, 1861-1865 


ALWYN BARR 


HEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN established a naval blockade of 

\ \ / the Southern coast on April 19, 1861, Texas’ four hun- 

dred mile stretch of beaches and harbors rated second 
only to Florida in length. Although somewhat distant from the 
fighting fronts, it was of immediate importance to the civilian 
population of the state, as well as a source of military supplies 
for the Trans-Mississippi region of the Confederacy. Retention of 
the Texas coast to keep open trade through nothern Mexico also 
became of increasing necessity as the Federal blockade tightened 
on Southern ports. The need to hold open all routes for the influx 
of goods was compounded by Union conquest of the Mississippi 
River, cutting off the Trans-Mississippi area from the Southern 
heartland. Blockade running into Texas ports received a further 
stimulus from the Federal capture of most other Southern harbors 
as the war progressed. Thus the coast of Texas was the scene of 
constant activity throughout the Civil War, as its regional impor- 
tance steadily increased. 

Realization of the need for defense did not create the means. 
Texans in 1861 found themselves utterly helpless before a sea 
assault, and could breathe only an uneasy sigh of relief because 
the original Federal fleet numbered but forty-two ships for the 
entire Southern blockade.’ Texas ports were guarded by no such 
brick fortifications as protected New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
and Charleston. Few heavy cannon were to be found in Texas, 
none mounted for defense for her coastline, yet the essence of 
coastal attack and defense in the 1860s still lay in the artillery 


1Charles B. Boynton, The History of the Navy During the Rebellion (New York, 
1867), 97. 
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duel between warships and heavy artillery batteries. With bat- 
teries protected by fortifications, opposing the mobility of war- 
ships, many factors might effect the outcome. Morale and training 
of the men on each side, channel obstructions, the range and 
number of guns engaged on each side, and supporting troops in 
large operations all weighed to some extent in such a struggle. 
During the American Civil War brick forts, such at Fort Sum- 
ter, were found to be out-of-date, and were replaced wherever 
possible by earthworks. Even then a Confederate engineer ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘No forts now built can keep out a large fleet unless the 
channel is obstructed.”* For such purposes dams, sunken vessels, 
rocks, piles, chains, rafts, ropes, and torpedoes were employed. 
Ordnance in use for warships and coastal defenses during the 
1860s ranged from eighteen-pounders to twelve-inch Columbiad 
smoothbores, and included rifled cannon up to two-hundred- 
pounders. Extreme ranges for the more common pieces were: 


Eighteen-pounder 1592 yards at 5° elevation 
Twenty-four-pounder 1834 yards at 5° elevation 
Thirty-two-pounder 1922 yards at 5° — elevation 
Eight-inch Columbiad 4817 yards at 27.30° elevation 
Ten-inch Columbiad 5654 yards at 39.15° elevation 
Thirty-pounder Parrott rifle 4874 yards at 15° elevation 


One-hundred-pounder Parrott rifle 8428 yards at 35° elevation? 


In February of 1861, at the direction of the Secession Conven- 
tion in Texas, Colonel John S. Ford led an expedition which 
captured Brazos Santiago and Fort Brown on the Rio Grande. 
There, from United States forces, were taken the first heavy can- 
non later used in defense of Texas harbors. Ford reported thirty- 
two guns captured, all smoothbores, including eight eight-inch 
howitzers, four twenty-four-pounder howitzers, twelve twenty- 
four-pounder siege guns, four ten-inch mortars, four twelve- 
pounder field guns, and 7293 rounds of ammunition. Some of 
the pieces, however, were without proper carriages.‘ 


2(Victor] Von Scheliha, A Treatise on Coast-Defense: based on the Experience 
Gained by Officers of the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the Confederate 
States ... (London, 1868), 47. 

8U. S$. War Department, Instruction for Heavy Artillery (New York, 1863), 
236-239, 242. 

4Ernest William Winkler (ed.), Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 
1861 (Austin, 1912), 352. 
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Twelve of the newly acquired guns were immediately forwarded 
to Galveston, where Sidney Sherman, a San Jacinto veteran, had 
been placed in charge of the city’s fortification. The Secession 
Convention also voted during March, 1861, to entrench Sabine 
Pass, Matagorda Island, Aransas Pass, and Port Isabel. In April, 
Sherman was replaced by Captain John C. Moore, a former West 
Pointer and college professor from Tennessee, who later rose to 
brigadier general. He soon received additional cannon, taken 
during March at Fort Clark in West Texas. The entire confisca- 
tion of heavy ordnance there had included four twenty-four- 
pounders and two eight-inch howitzers.° 

In June, 1861, Captain Walter H. Stevens, assisting in the 
fortification of Galveston, submitted to President Jefferson Davis 
the first comprehensive plan for Texas coastal defense. He sug- 
gested two twenty-four-pounders at Sabine Pass, four or five 
eight-inch Columbiads at Galveston, a twenty-four-pounder cov- 
ering the mouth of the Brazos River, three thirty-two-pounders 
on Pass Cavallo, and two twenty-four-pounders at Aransas. Eight 
to ten companies of artillery would be normally sufficient, he felt, 
though reinforcements would be necessary in the event of a full 
scale invasion.° 

July, 1861, brought the conflict closer to home for most Texans 
with the appearance of the Federal warship South Carolina under 
Commander James Alden to enforce the blockade at Galveston. 
Alden, an ingenious officer, armed the schooners Dart, Shark, and 
Sam Houston from among his first ten captures along the Texas 
coast. By their use he extended the blockade to Sabine Pass with 
only the original crew and guns from his single warship.’ 
~ S]bid., 99, 133, 394; Francis R. Lubbock (C. W. Raines, ed.) , Six Decades In Texas, 


or Memoirs of Francis Richard Lubbock, Governor of Texas in War-Time, 1861-63; 
a Personal Experience in Business, War, and Politics (Austin, 1900) , 317; Ordnance 
Stores seized at U. S. A. posts in Texas, 1861 (Texas Adjutant General’s Papers, 
Archives, Texas State Library) Fort Clark; George W. Cullum, Biographical Reg- 
ister of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., ... (2 vols.; New York, 1868), II, 239. 

8W. H. Stevens to Jefferson Davis, June 12, 1861, The War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (130 
vols.; Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, Vol. IV, 92; cited hereafter as Official 
Records. 

7Commander James Alden to Lieutenant Samuel R. Knox, July 26, 1861, Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of Rebellion (31 vols.; 
Washington, 1894-1927) , Series I, Vol. XVI, 595; cited hereafter as Official Records, 
Navies. 
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With the blockade a reality enlistments in Texas coastal artil- 
lery units increased, each company being rushed to its position 
immediately upon mustering into the service. In Galveston the 
Third Battalion Texas Artillery, composed of seven companies, 
was organized under Major Joseph J. Cook. A graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy, Cook had personally raised Com- 
pany A in Fayette County as the Active Company of Dixie Grays 
during June, 1861. When Cook was promoted to major, Captain 
Sidney T. Fontaine succeeded to his command.* Company B, 
raised in Galveston by Augustine S. Labuzan, came under the 
leadership of Captain A. R. Wier when Labuzan became major 
of the battalion after Cook’s promotion to lieutenant colonel in 
December, 1861.° Captain E. B. H. Schneider headed Company 
C, while Samuel Boyer Davis, original commander of Company 
D, turned his battery over to Captain Charles M. Mason in late 
October to accept a staff appointment. Company E was raised by 
Captain Edward Von Harten. Captain Frederick H. Odlum com- 
manded Company F, also known as the Davis Guards, which had 
been enlisted in time to accompany Ford’s Rio Grande Valley 
expedition of February, 1861. Odlum’s men were principally 
Irish dock workers, recruited like most of the battalion in Gal- 
veston and Houston."° Company G, led by Captain John H. Man- 
ly, had been a pre-war social organization known as the Houston 
Artillery.” 

In September, 1861, Colonel Joseph Bates was appointed com- 
mander of the Fourth Texas Volunteer Regiment on coastal duty 
between San Luis Pass and Caney Creek. His unit, accepted for 


SConfederate Muster Roll (73) (MS., Archives, Texas State Library); Dudley 
G. Wooten (ed.), A Comprehensive History of Texas 1685-1897 (2 vols.; Dallas, 
1898) , II, 572; List of Artillery Officers C. S. A. (University of Texas Library binder’s 
title; no title page, Marcus J. Wright lettered on spine) , 134. The book is certainly 
the work described as U. S$. War Department, Records Office, Artillery Organization, 
etc. of the Confederate Army (Washington, ?) in John Page Nicholson, Catalogue 
of library of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel John Page Nicholson Relating to the War 
of the Rebellion 1861-1866 (Philadelphia, 1914), 45. 


*Ibid., 135; Confederate Muster Roll (1702) (MS., Archives, Texas State Library) . 

10List of Artillery Officers C. S. A., 135; Winkler, Journal of the Secession 
Convention of Texas, 1861, p. 324; Galveston News, March 16, 1861; Francis Rob- 
ertson Sackett, Dick Dowling (Houston, 1937), 16. 

11Confederate Muster Roll (298) (MS., Archives, Texas State Library); List of 
Artillery Officers C.S.A., 135; Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, May 6, 1859. 
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Confederate service as the Thirteenth Texas Infantry, actually 
included two artillery companies from the time of its organiza- 
tion. The artillery contingent was later increased to four bat- 
teries, of which Companies D and H, under Captains William 
G. Moseley and William E. Gibson were equipped with field 
guns. Companies B and F, led by Captains James S. Perry and 
William R. Jones, served the heavy guns at the mouth of the 
Brazos River near Velasco.” 

Further south in the Matagorda Bay-Corpus Christi area three 
additional companies of artillery were raised for coastal service. 
Daniel D. Shea raised a battery known as the Van Dorn Guards, 
while Dr. Joseph M. Reuss recruited the Indianola Artillery 
Guards from Calhoun County. These units had elected officers 
and forwarded their rolls to the governor, even before he issued 
a call for three batteries to serve in their area.’* His appeal, stem- 
ming from a requisition of three companies in August by Briga- 
dier General Earl Van Dorn, commander of the District of Texas, 
was fulfilled by Captain Benjamin F. Neal’s battery from the 
Corpus Christi area. Neal, who as a private citizen had written 
President Davis in April, 1861, about the need for artillery on the 
Texas coast, recruited his company in September and October." 

To complete Van Dorn’s requisition of artillery, which included 
a request for one company at Sabine Pass, Captain J. R. Burch’s 
Company B of Major James B. Likens’ Sixth Texas Infantry Bat- 
talion was designated heavy artillery after its organization in 
November, 1861.** 

While men were being recruited to serve coastal batteries a 
citizens’ committee from Galveston left on July 25, 1861, for 
Richmond, armed with a requisition from General Van Dorn for 
heavy ordnance. Spurred on by the presence of blockaders off 
their city and a personal knowledge of its short ranged, inade- 
quate batteries, William Pitt Ballinger, John S. Sydnor, and M. M. 


12Brigadier General P. O. Hébert to Colonel J. Bates, September 26, 1861, Official 
Records, Series 1, Vol. IV, 111-112; List of Artillery Officers C.S.A., 48, 55, 81, 99. 

13[bid., 52, 110, 138; Confederate Muster Roll (115) (MS., Archives, Texas State 
Library) . 

14Texas Adjutant General’s Report, 1861, p. 4; B. F. Neal to Jefferson Davis, April 
28, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. I, 629-630; Confederate Muster Roll (518) 
(MS., Archives, Texas State Library) . 

15List of Artillery Officers C.S.A., 16. 
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Potter arrived in Richmond on August 4."* On the same day Cook’s 
men exchanged their first shots with the Federal ships, which 
shelled the port to test its defenses. Under a storm of protest from 
foreign consuls in the city Commander Alden ceased his bom- 
bardment and the blockade continued as before.” 

In Richmond, Ballinger and his friends, unaware of events at 
home, were referred by the Secretary of War to Major Josiah 
Gorgas, Chief of the Ordnance Bureau. He offered them four 
ten-inch Columbiads, two eight-inch Columbiads, and two soon 
to be completed eight-inch rifled pieces, adding that carriages for 
the guns and some thirty-two-pounders could be had in New 
Orleans. The return trip, begun on August 15, proved to be 
a series of repeated delays, caused by railroad tie ups and the 
slush of fall roads in western Louisiana under incessant rains. 
On October 24, 1861, when Ballinger reached Galveston to 
assume an appointment as Receiver of Property of Alien Enemies, 
the cannon were still mired deep in mud east of the Sabine 
River. It appears probable that the guns did not reach Galveston 
until the early months of 1862.*% 

Despite a lack of powerful defenses as a deterrent, the Federal 
fleet remained relatively inactive off the Texas coast during the 
remainder of 1861. At Galveston a few blockade runners were 
taken, and on November 12 a boat attack successfully surprised 
and partially burned the Confederate patrol schooner Royal 
Yacht. 

Ashore, Commander William W. Hunter of the Confederate 
Navy and Brigadier General Paul O. Hébert, newly appointed 
Confederate commander in Texas, pushed efforts to fortify Gal- 
veston and Houston. An attempt was also made to improvise a 
harbor defense fleet by the purchase of river steamers and the 

16William Pitt Ballinger Diary, August 4, 1861 (MS., Archives, University of 
Texas Library) . 


17Commander Alden to consular officers in Galveston, August 6, 1861, Official 
Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XVI, 606-607; Oran M. Roberts, “Texas” in Vol. XI, 
Confederate Military History (Clement A. Evans, ed., 12 vols.; Atlanta, 1899), 71. 

1sBallinger Diary, August 6, 1861-October 24, 1861 (MS., Archives, University 
of Texas Library); Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, November 10, 1862. 

19Galveston Tri-Weekly Civilian, November g, 1861; Captain Henry Eagle to 


Flag Officer W. W. McKean, November 12, 1861, Official Records, Navies, Series I, 
Vol. XVI, 755-756. 
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renovation of captured government vessels.*? Lacking heavy ord- 
nance, however, Hébert felt that because of the 


superior naval armament of the enemy and his entire possession 
of the sea, it will be almost impossible to prevent a landing at some 
point upon this extensive and unprotected coast, I have settled 
upon it as a military necessity that he must be fought on shore or 
in the interior.** 


After the Royal Yacht affair Hébert’s apprehensions increased 
to the point of removing part of the artillery in Galveston to 
Virginia Point, mainland end of the island’s railroad bridge. In 
January, 1862, however, the city’s batteries were increased from 
eight to thirteen heavy guns, probably the pieces acquired orig- 
inally by Ballinger’s party in Richmond. With such an addition 
to the island’s defenses Hébert continued to garrison both Fort 
Point and Pelican Spit, key positions covering the harbor mouth.”* 

At Pass Cavallo, the main entrance to Matagorda Bay, Captain 
Shea’s battery stood guard with four twenty-four-pounders by 
early October. His isolated position on Matagorda Island near 
the lighthouse remained exposed, however, because of orders not 
to entrench until the proper point for works could be chosen by 
engineers.** Darwin M. Stapp, brigadier general of Texas militia, 
after inspecting Shea’s position reported to General Hébert in 
late October that Reuss’ battery, with two twelve-pounders and 
a six-pounder, was also present and temporary works had been 
thrown up to shield the guns. He also suggested the removal of 
both batteries to the mainland unless they were supported by 
other troops to protect against boat landings.** 

Another inspection in December by Colonel Robert R. Gar- 


20Ibid., 835, 840-841, 844, 847-849; Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 112, 117, 
122, 126-127. 

21General Hébert to Secretary of War Judah P. Benjamin, October 24, 1861, 
ibid., 127. 

*2Ibid., 166; Ballinger Diary, November 29, 1861 (MS., Archives, University of 
Texas Library) ; Log of the Bayou City, Official Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XVI, 
869. 

*8Report of Colonel August C. Buchel, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 116-117. 
Activity in the Matagorda Bay-Corpus Christi area has been well presented by 
Lester N. Fitzhugh, “Saluria, Fort Esperanza, and Military Operations on the Texas 
Coast, 1861-1864," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXI, 66-100. 

24D. M. Stapp to General Hébert, October 17, 1861, Official Records, Series I, 
Vol. IV, 123-124. 
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land found the artillery properly positioned to engage Federal 
warships but short of ammunition and still unsupported in an 
incomplete earthwork styled Fort Washington by its garrison. On 
December 7 and 8, during Garland’s visit, Shea’s men engaged a 
Union blockader at extreme range, firing sixteen rounds with 
little effect.?° 

In December, Governor Francis R. Lubbock responded to 
appeals from the Aransas area by requesting three or four heavy 
cannon from Fort Brown in Colonel Henry E. McCulloch’s 
Western Sub-District of Texas. Such a battery, he believed, would 
protect intracoastal trade carried on behind the island chain with 
Matamoros, as well as the mail and private property in the Aran- 
sas-Corpus Christi region.”* 

Blockaders off the Texas coast in early 1862 numbered only 
five, thinly spread in an attempt to cover its numerous harbors 
while the main gulf squadron under Admiral David G. Farragut 
attacked New Orleans. During January the ships Midnight, Ar- 
thur, and Rachel Seaman engaged the shore batteries at Velasco 
and Pass Cavallo, testing their strength and range.*’ Shea, still 
unsupported on Matagorda Island in February, hired a patrol 
boat to inform him of any landing to his rear. At the same time 
he began earthworks to cover the land approach to his guns. 
Bates’ defenses at Velasco were also reportedly stronger, improved 
by cannon originally intended for Aransas Pass.?* 

Because of an almost complete lack of artillery in the Aransas 
vicinity, Union warships were able to shell repeatedly the off 
shore islands. Captain Neal, commanding the defenses there, 
reported his battery as equipped with two light six-pounders, 
and almost completely lacking in powder. Federal boat raids were 
also effective in destroying some property, although Shea and 


25Colonel R. R. Garland to Major S. B. Davis, December 6, 14, 1861, ibid., 
153-154, 156-157; Captain D. D. Shea to Major S. B. Davis, December 9g, 1861, ibid., 
155-156; Lieutenant James Trathen to Flag Officer W. W. McKean, December 18, 
1861, Official Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XVII, 6. 

26Governor Francis R. Lubbock to Colonel H. E. McCulloch, December 23, 1861 
(Executive Record Book 1861-1863, Archives, Texas State Library) . 

27 Official Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XVII, 71; Vol. XVIII, 690-691; Lieutenant 
James Trathen to Captain Henry Eagle, January 24, 1862, ibid., Vol. XVII, 79-80. 

2sCaptain D. D. Shea to Commodore W. W. Hunter, February 3, 1862, ibid., 167; 


Major C. G. Forshey to Major S. B. Davis, February 19, 24, 1862, Official Records, 
Series I, Vol. LIII, 787-789. 
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Neal were able to deal with most of them quickly. It was during 
this rather trying period that Shea received a promotion to major 
in command of an artillery battalion, composed of his own com- 
pany under Captain John A. Vernon, and that of Captain Reuss.”° 

Activity in the Galveston area during early 1862 was limited 
to the burning of a beached blockade runner in San Luis Pass 
by a Federal boat party in April.*® Hébert’s fear of attack from 
the sea was heightened, however, because his district had been 
stripped of its supporting units to build up General Van Dorn’s 
army in Arkansas for the Pea Ridge campaign.*? 

With the exit of most units from the Galveston garrison Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Joseph J. Cook was promoted to colonel and his 
battalion was increased to a full regiment, known as the First 
Texas Heavy Artillery. To this end Companies H, I, K, and L, 
under Captains Thomas J. Catching, D. M. Jackson, David G. 
Adams, and N. J. King, were raised and added to the command 
between April and June, 1862. John H. Manly, former com- 
mander of Company G, was promoted to lieutenant colonel of 
the new regiment, while Edward Von Harten, captain of Com- 
pany E rose to the rank of major in the enlarged unit.* 

All Hébert’s nightmares seemed about to come true on May 17, 
1862, when Captain Henry Eagle of the Federal frigate Santee de- 
manded the surrender of Galveston. Having engaged the city’s 
batteries two days before with the schooner Sam Houston, Eagle’s 
threat of attack appeared quite real. Many guns had already been 
removed from the city. Those remaining on Pelican Spit were 
spiked by Colonel Cook, who prepared to evacuate his troops 
rather than fight should a landing be made. Totally without army 
support, Eagle ran out his bluff and the blockade again settled 
into normalcy.** 


29Major D. D. Shea to Colonel R. R. Garland, February 18, 1862, ibid., Series I, 
Vol. IX, 483-486; Captain B. F. Neal to Colonel H. E. McCulloch, February 22, 
1862, ibid., 562; Major W. O. Yager to Lieutenant B. E. Benton, April 25, 1862, 
ibid., 603-604. 

80Colonel J. Bates to Major S. B. Davis, April 6, 1862, ibid., 545. 

81Judah P. Benjamin to General Hébert, February 24, 1862, ibid., 700. 

82List of Artillery Officers C.S.A., 134-136; Houston Weekly Telegraph, April 7, 
1862. 


83Captain H. Eagle to Admiral Farragut, June 4, 1862, Official Records, Navies, 
Series I, Vol. XVIII, 536; Ballinger Diary, May 16, 17, 1862 (MS., Archives, Uni- 
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Skirmishing continued along the entire coast in July with 
clashes at San Luis Pass, Matagorda, and Aransas Pass between 
small boat crews and shore patrols. Lieutenant John W. Kitt- 
redge with the bark Arthur was especially troublesome in the 
Aransas region, entering the pass to obstruct intracoastal trade 
and shell Neal’s camp.** A similar bombardment was beaten off 
at Velasco by Bates’ men with an eighteen pounder on August 11, 
but caused their commander to request heavier ordnance for his 
important post.** 

Kittredge again captured the spotlight later in August when 
he took the steam gunboat Sachem into Corpus Christi Bay, 
followed by the Bella Italia, Corypheus, Reindeer, and Arthur, 
all sailing vessels. In the following week he captured or ran 
aground two Confederate patrol boats and demanded the right 
to inspect former government buildings in Corpus Christi. When 
refused by Major Alfred M. Hobby on August 14, he served 
forty-eight hour notice on the town.** 

True to his word Kittredge brought his tiny fleet into the bay 
north of town at dawn on the 16th and opened fire with six or 
seven heavy guns. Protected by an old earthwork, erected by 
General Zachary Taylor in 1845, Hobby drove off the first attack 
at g:00 A.M., and the second by 3:00 P.M. with a twelve and an 
eighteen-pounder. Under a rain of nearly three hundred shot 
and shell Hobby’s men had maintained their position at a cost 
of one wounded. 

Following a lull on Sunday the Union warships renewed their 
assault during the 18th. Hobby had added another cannon to his 
battery, and continued to hold the shore side earthworks. In a 
further effort to dislodge the Confederates, Kittredge sent some 
of his seamen ashore with a field gun. Hobby countered with a 
stirring southern charge, which drove the Federals back to their 


versity of Texas Library) ; X. B. DeBray, A Sketch of the History of DeBray’s 26th 
Regiment of Texas Cavalry (Austin, 1884) , 6; Colonel J. J. Cook to General Hébert, 
General Hébert to Colonel J. J. Cook, May 7, 1862, Official Records, Series I, Vol. 
IX, 710-711. 

34Colonel C. Livenskiold to Brigadier General H. P. Bee, July 17, 1862, ibid., 
610-613; Captain B. F. Neal to Colonel C. Livenskiold, July 16, 1862, ibid., 613-614. 

35Colonel J. Bates’ report, August 16, 1862, ibid., 616. 

86Captain John Harding’s report, August 27, 1862, ibid., 617; Captain John 
Sands’ report, August 27, 1862, ibid., 618; Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 410. 
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ships. Defeated in every effort to capture the port, Kittredge 
shelled the empty town, but total Southern casualties in victory 
were only two wounded and one killed. 

Once the town had been successfully defended its position was 
rapidly improved by subsequent events, beginning with the ar- 
rival of Captain Herman Willke’s battery of two twenty-four- 
pounder howitzers and four twelve-pounders on August 27.** 
Hobby’s local popularity increased even more when Captain John 
Ireland’s company of his battalion captured Lieutenant Kitt- 
redge, surprised while ashore south of Corpus Christi in early 
September.*® To insure against heavier assaults on the community, 
Felix A. Blucher rebuilt the north battery, adding a bombproof, 
and constructed two new batteries on the south side of town. The 
new water battery housed two twenty-four-pounder howitzers, 
while a sunken position on the bluff held an eighteen-pounder.*° 

As early as July 30, 1862, Major Getulius Kellersberger re- 
ported the works at Sabine Pass to be inadequate and the battery 
of two thirty-two-pounders and two eighteen-pounders poorly 
equipped.*? Before the engineer’s suggested improvements had 
been made, however, three Federal vessels entered the pass and 
engaged the fort on September 24, 1862. Captain K. D. Keith 
commanding the local artillery company, a part of Ashley W. 
Spaight’s Battalion, held the position until after dark under a 
continuous bombardment from beyond extreme range for his 
cannon. Major Josephus S. Irvine, a San Jacinto veteran com- 
manding in Spaight’s absence, ordered the pieces spiked and all 
stores removed from the works which were abandoned by 8:00 
A.M. the next morning. Yellow fever had cut into the battalion's 
strength but reinforcements arrived quickly and the Union sailors 
limited their efforts to burning the railroad depot at Beaumont, 


37Major A. M. Hobby’s reports, August 16, 18, 1862, Official Records, Series I, 
Vol. IX, 621-623; Ranchero Extra (Corpus Christi), August 19, 1862. 

38Brigadier General H. P. Bee’s report, August 26, 1862, Official Records, Series I, 
Vol. IX, 619-621. 


39Brigadier General H. P. Bee’s report, September 24, 1862, ibid., 624. 

40Felix A. Blucher to Major E. F. Gray, October 15, 1862, ibid., Series I, Vol. XV, 
827-828. 

41Major J. Kellersberg [G. Kellersberger] to Colonel X. B. DeBray, July go, 1862, 
ibid., Series I, Vol. IX, 729. Kellersberger, born in Switzerland in 1821, came to 
America in 1849, where he married and worked as an engineer in California and 
Mexico prior to the war. 
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and destroying the fort, two schooners, and later the railroad 
bridge over Taylor Bayou.*? 

Having struck at both ends of Texas’ coastal defenses the Fed- 
eral blockading fleet in early October aimed its main blow at 
Galveston, the commercial, military, and diplomatic center of 
Texas affairs. General Hébert, aware of the increased Union 
activity, assumed the ultimate goal to be Galveston and decided 
its defense was impossible. Work continued only on Fort Hébert 
at Virginia Point, while the heavy guns finally available in Gal- 
veston were all removed except one on Fort Point. Citizens of 
the island community were bitterly opposed to any retreat, ac- 
cusing Hébert of greater love for his cannon than for their city.** 

Other batteries were filled with Quaker guns made of wood on 
October 4, 1862, when the Union gunboat Harriet Lane steamed 
into the harbor with a surrender demand for Colonel Cook. 
Because of a delay in replying, caused by a lack of small boats to 
communicate with the ship, Commander William B. Renshaw 
brought his remaining seven warships up the channel. The gar- 
rison of Fort Point opened on the advancing Union fleet with 
their ten-inch gun, only to see it dismounted by an eleven-inch 
shot from the gunboat Owasco. After fire from two twenty-four- 
pounders fell short, resistance ceased, for Galveston lay under the 
guns of Renshaw’s gunboats. A four day truce was agreed to, 
allowing the Confederates under Colonel Cook to evacuate, since 
the Union fleet had no troops with which to occupy the island. 
Activity continued at both Virginia Point and Eagle Grove, island 
end of the railroad bridge, where parts of Cook’s regiment im- 
proved their entrenched positions.** 


42Lieutenant Colonel A. W. Spaight’s reports, September 26, October 2, 1862, 
ibid., Series I, Vol. XV, 144-145, 146-147; Acting Master Frederick Crocker to 
Admiral Farragut, October 24, 1862, Official Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XIX, 
227-229; Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, September 29, October 3, 1862. 

43Ballinger Diary, October 4, 1862 (MS., Archives, University of Texas Library) ; 
Galveston Weekly News, October 15, 1862; P. W. Gray to Jefferson Davis, November 
20, 1862, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, 868-869; Colonel X. B. DeBray’s report, 
October 19, 1862, ibid., 836. 

44Commander W. B. Renshaw to Admiral Farragut, October 8, 1862, Official 
Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XIX, 254-260; Houston Telegraph Supplement, 
December 8, 1862; Colonel J. J. Cook’s report, October g, 1862, Official Records, 
Series I, Vol. XV, 151-153; Colonel X. B. DeBray’s report, October 12, 1862, ibid., 
148-149. 
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Lavaca became the next focal point of action when Renshaw 
took two of his ships into Matagorda Bay later that month. On 
October 31 he appeared off the town, demanding its capitula- 
tion at 1:00 p.M. When refused by Major Shea, the Union com- 
mander allowed only ninety minutes for the residents to be re- 
moved, despite a yellow fever epidemic then in progress. Having 
thus made himself duly infamous for such harshness, Renshaw 
opened a close range bombardment of the town that afternoon. 
Shea’s guns under Vernon and Reuss returned an effective cross- 
fire on the warships, however, forcing their withdrawal beyond 
range of the shore batteries. Lavaca was again shelled at long 
range on November 1, but no further attempts to seize the town 
were made.** 

Major General John Bankhead Magruder brought a fresh 
breath of fighting spirit to Texas in the fall of 1862, when he 
replaced Hébert as district commander. Magruder began imme- 
diately upon his arrival to plan an attack aimed at the recapture 
of Galveston, pressed onward perhaps by the hint of failures in 
the Seven Days’ fighting near Richmond during the past summer. 

For the amphibious part of his assault force “Prince John” 
Magruder placed two river steamers, protected by cotton bales, 
under Captain Leon Smith. A thirty-two-pounder rifle was placed 
aboard the Bayou City to be served by Captain A. R. Wier with 
volunteers from Cook’s artillery. Lieutenant L. C. Harby led the 
men from Lieutenant Colonel William H. Griffin’s Battalion who 
were to fire two twenty-four-pounders on the Neptune. Sharp- 
shooters from the cavalry regiments of Colonels Tom Green and 
Arthur P. Bagby, formerly participants in Brigadier General 
Henry Hopkins Sibley’s New Mexico Expedition, also volun- 
teered for service aboard both boats.** 

Ashore Magruder left Lieutenant Colonel John H. Manly in 
charge of the Virginia Point batteries, and placed Major Edward 
Von Harten in command of the artillery to be moved into Gal- 


45Lieutenant George E. Conklin to Major E. F. Gray, November 1, 1862, ibid., 
181-183; Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, November 3, 10, 1862; Lubbock, Six 
Decades in Texas, 413-414. 

46Robert N. Franklin, Battle of Galveston, January 1st 1863 (Galveston, 1911), 
5; Major C. G. Forshey to Colonel X. B. DeBray, December 23, 1862, Official 
Records, Series I, Vol. XV, g08; General Magruder’s report, February 26, 1863, 
ibid., 211-220. 
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veston under cover of darkness. Fourteen field guns, including 
the batteries of Captains George R. Wilson and William G. Mose- 
ley, were to fan out along the city’s entire waterfront prior to 
opening on Renshaw’s fleet. An eight-inch Dahlgren gun was 
mounted on a railroad flat car which would be wheeled over the 
bridge and brought into action at short range. Captain Sidney 
T. Fontaine with his battery received orders to recapture Fort 
Point and set up three siege guns there to assist in shelling the 
Union warships. For support of his twenty shore pieces Magruder 
had an assortment of cavalry and infantry units commanded by 
Brigadier General William R. Scurry.‘ 

The object of such a military concentration, six Federal gun- 
boats, lay in Galveston harbor, almost completely unaware of 
their danger until the last minute. At anchor in the bay were 
the Westfield, flagship with six guns, another converted ferry 
boat, the Clifton, with eight heavy cannon, an altered merchant 
ship, Sachem, mounting five guns, the Owasco, only regular war- 
ship of the fleet, armed with four cannon, a small schooner with 
one gun, the Corypheus, and a former United States revenue cutter 
mounting five heavy guns, the Harriet Lane.** 

Ashore on Kuhn’s Wharf at the end of Eighteenth Street were 
264 men and officers of the Forty-second Massachusetts Infantry, 
who arrived from New Orleans on December 25 as a garrison 
for Galveston. Because of their numerical weakness no attempt 
had been made to entrench the town or burn the railroad bridge 
connecting it with the mainland. Most of the fleet lay near the 
wharf, with the Harriet Lane in the shallow channel above it off 
‘Twenty-ninth Street.* 

After a false start in late December, New Year’s night was 
chosen for the surprise assault, with the hope that celebrations 
of the occasion would help lower the efficiency of Union guards 

47Ibid.; Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas 1685-1897, II, 532; Houston 
Tri-Weekly Telegraph, January 19, 1863. 

48Frank Moore, (ed.), The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events ... 
(12 vols.; New York, 1862-1868), VI, 339; Franklin, Battle of Galveston, January 
1st 1863, p. 6; Statistical Data of U. S. Ships, Official Records, Navies, Series II, 
Vol. I, 59, 67, 99, 168-169, 195, 238. 

49Charles P. Bosson, History of the Forty-Second Regiment Infantry, Massachu- 


setts Volunteers 1862, 1863, 1864 (Boston, 1886), 61-77; Lieutenant Charles A. 
Davis’ report, January 10, 1863, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, 206-207. 
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in Galveston. Artillery wheels were hard to muffle, however, and 
Massachusetts’ pickets reported Confederate cannon in the market 
place by 1:00 a.m. After the moon set between 3:00 and 4:00 A.M., 
Southern guns opened on Federal ships from an arc of positions 
two and a half miles long. Colonel Cook led a pre-dawn charge 
through shallow water against the Union held wharf, only to be 
repulsed because his troops’ ladders were too short.°° 

Wasting shot and shell at first, the Sachem, Owasco, and Cory- 
pheus later depressed their cannon to fire along Galveston’s 
shadowy thoroughfares, and drove Southern gunners to cover in 
an unequal duel between field artillery and nine to eleven-inch 
naval guns. The Union flagship, Westfield, trying to move up 
channel just after midnight, went aground on Pelican Spit near 
the harbor’s mouth. Repeated efforts by the Clifton were of no 
avail in disloding it as action began. Commander Renshaw then 
sent the Clifton to aid the other warships in silencing the Con- 
federate guns." Confederate land forces were still in action but 
nearing defeat at the moment when a Northern reporter penned 
this vivid dscription of the battle: 


Overhead and around night was slowly retiring before day; the dim 
light prevalent being rent by the frequent flashes of cannon, the 
soaring aloft of shell, and the omnipresent short-lived blaze of 
musketry, while the hellish discord beggars all description.* 


Action was far from ending, however, for with excellent timing 
the Neptune and Bayou City began their rush toward the isolated 
Harriet Lane at dawn. Aided by surprise, with Federal attention 
centered on the shore batteries, their swift approach was hindered 
only by the untimely explosion of Captain Wier’s heavy piece 
aboard the Bayou City. Although Wier and two of his men were 
killed, both river boats closed quickly to rifle range and the Texas 
sharpshooters swept the Harriet Lane’s decks with fire. Attempts 
to ram the Union vessel failed at first and a shot from her pivot 


50W. S. Long’s report, January 10, 1863, ibid., 208-210; Bosson, History of the 
Forty-Second Massachusetts Infantry, 87-95. 

51A, J. H. Duganne, Camps and Prisons, Twenty Months in the Department of 
the Gulf (New York, 1865), 236; Major General N. P. Banks’ report, January 3, 
1863, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, 199-206; General Magruder’s report, 
February 26, 1863, ibid., 211-220. 

52Moore, The Rebellion Record, VI, 341. 
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gun sank the Neptune in shallow water near by. Despite stiff 
resistance, continued heavy fire by Tom Green’s sharpshooters 
settled the issue, forcing the Yankee seamen below decks. There 
they were captured when the Bayou City rammed and boarded 
her helpless adversary only moments later. Both officers of the 
captured vessel were found mortally wounded on her deck, their 
loss a key factor, no doubt, in the ship’s defeat. 

Fearful of injuring Federal prisoners, the Owasco retired after 
a tardy attempt to aid the Harriet Lane. White flags were raised 
by both sides and a surrender demand was presented to the 
nearest Union gunboat. Unable to enforce their ultimatum, the 
Confederates could only watch as the Federal fleet sailed out to 
sea. Without any central leadership each ship captain had fought 
his own separate fight, ending in a withdrawal by mass consent. 
Commander Renshaw, unable to free the Westfield, removed his 
crew and set a fuse to the ship’s magazine. A premature explosion 
caught the commander aboard, however, killing him and his small 
boat crew in the concussion and wreckage. Besides the Harriet 
Lane, Magruder had captured the Massachusetts infantry who 
were forced to surrender when left unsupported, and inflicted 
over 150 Casualties on the Union Navy while retaking Galveston. 
Even twenty-six killed, including Captain Wier and Lieutenant 
Sidney Sherman, Jr. of the artillery, plus 117 wounded must have 
seemed small price for such a success.** 

Following up his Galveston victory, Magruder transferred Com- 
pany F of Cook’s regiment to Sabine Pass with an eight-inch 
rifled Columbiad for service on the cottonclad ram fleet there. 
The Davis Guards under Captain Frederick Odlum were placed 
aboard the Josiah H. Bell with their heavy piece, called “Annie” 
in honor of their commander’s niece, the wife of Lieutenant 
Richard W. Dowling. Two twelve-pounders were mounted on the 
Uncle Ben, another river steamer, to be served by Captain K. D. 
Keith’s artillerymen from Spaight’s Battalion. Reinforced with 
riflemen of Spaight’s command, the assault force moved from 


58Commander Henry Wilson to Admiral Farragut, January 8, 1863, Official 
Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XIX, 439; General Banks’ report, January 3, 1863, 
Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, 199-206; General Magruder’s report, February 
26, 1863, ibid., 211-220; Bosson, History of the Forty-Second Massachusetts Infantry, 
100-115. 
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Beaumont down to Sabine Pass on January 20, led by Major 
Oscar M. Watkins. Outside the pass lay two Federal blockaders, 
a sloop, Morning Light, armed with nine heavy guns, and the 
schooner, Velocity, mounting two light howitzers. Both vessels 
were commanded by Captain John Dillingham. 

Having removed the channel obstructions, Watkins’ steamers 
sailed as the sun rose on January 21, 1863, heading for the 
blockaders. Both Union vessels ran before the attackers but were 
steadily overhauled on a nearly calm sea because they were strictly 
sailing ships. Opening at a range of over two miles, the Bell’s 
gun crew exhibited uncanny accuracy in dismounting one of the 
Morning Light’s cannon. Their fire was then momentarily si- 
lenced by a crudely cast shot which refused to be rammed home. 
Pressing on to within rifle range the Bell’s sharpshooters cleared 
her opponent’s decks, forcing surrender. Not to be outdone, the 
Uncle Ben brought the Velocity around with three solid shot and 
both Federal ships were towed back to Sabine Pass. Without loss 
Watkins had taken 109 prisoners, after inflicting thirteen casual- 
ties, while further destroying the Northern blockade of Texas’ 
coast. After attempts to float the Morning Light over the bar 
failed, the sloop was scuttled and burned off the pass upon the 
appearance of other Union warships. 

News of the Sabine Pass affair was an almost anticlimactic 
blow for Commodore Henry H. Bell, who had been sent to Gal- 
veston by Admiral Farragut to renew the blockade and if possible 
recapture the city. Upon his arrival on January 10, 1863, Bell 
bombarded the city only to be rebuked by foreign consuls, again 
in residence there. Entering the harbor, he found beyond his 
means, for Magruder had removed all channel buoys, and most 
of his vessels were of too deep draft to navigate the shallow bars 
without a pilot. Nothing was left for him, except to stand off the 
island watching its defenses grow, counting new guns as they 
were mounted.** 


54Duganne, Camps and Prisons, 243-246; Galveston Tri-Weekly News, February 
2, 1863; Surgeon J. W. Sherfy to Secretary of Navy Gideon Welles, April 12, 1864, 
Official Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XIX, 558-562; Major O. M. Watkins to 
Captain E. P. Turner, January 23, March 14, 1863, ibid., 564-566, 567-570. 

55Admiral Farragut to Commodore H. H. Bell, January 3, 1863, ibid., 479; Com- 
modore H. H. Bell to Admiral Farragut, January 24, 1863, ibid., 554. 
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On the night of January 11, 1863, the dull boom of naval guns 
drifted in from the Gulf of Mexico to questioning ears ashore at 
Galveston. It was later found that Captain Raphael Semmes had 
brought the Confederate sea raider Alabama into the Gulf to 
attack the transports of a rumored invasion fleet headed for ‘Texas. 
Sighting the Alabama off Galveston, the Federal gunboat Hatteras 
under Lieutenant Commander H. C. Blake had given chase on 
the eleventh, hailing after dark. Receiving the name of a British 
vessel in reply, Blake sent a boat party to check the stranger’s 
papers, only to be surprised and sunk by a ripping broadside 
after the boat pulled away. Semmes picked up the Yankee crew 
and outran Bell’s fleet, which arrived too late to effect the course 
of action.*° 

Commodore Bell would have been rudely shocked could he 
have seen the excellent staging which produced the vivid picture 
of massive defense before him at Galveston. Magruder, who be- 
lieved the city untenable, nevertheless called for 2000 slaves to 
fortify it as part of a grand game of bluff. Works sprung up 
almost overnight under the skilled direction of Colonel Valery 
Sulakowski and Major Getulius Kellersberger. 

To fill their awesome fortifications until real ordnance could 
arrive, the foreign born engineers improvised Quaker guns of 
wood, which frowned impressively on the Union blockaders. 
Two heavy cannon were mounted abroad railroad cars and run 
into the entrenchments on extended side tracks. Changing posi- 
tions at night, they furthered the deception by lobbing shells at 
the fleet from different batteries each day.*’ Masquerade time 
continued until a few days after one of the year’s most intense 
storms, which blew over one or two of the fake cannon. Then, 
at a truce meeting, in a burst of gleeful satire, Federal officers 
informed the Confederates that ‘“‘they had seen two ... artillery- 
men carry a large cannon, which ordinarily weighed some 5400 


56Semmes to Mallory, May 12, 1863, ibid., Series I, Vol. II, 683; Bell to Farragut, 
January 12, 1863, ibid., Series I, Vol. XIX, 506. 

S7Ballinger Diary, January 5, 16, 1863 (MS., Archives, University of Texas 
Library); DeBray, History of DeBray’s 26th Regiment of Texas Cavalry, 11; 
Getulius Kellersberger (Helen S. Sundstrom, trans.), Memoirs of an Engineer in 
the Confederate Army in Texas (Austin, 1957), 27-29. 
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pounds, into position all alone, and they did not think it advise- 
able to tie into such strong men as that.” 

‘To improve the efficiency of defense between Matagorda Bay 
and Corpus Christi, Magruder combined Major Alfred M. Hob- 
by’s infantry battalion with Major Daniel D. Shea’s artillery in 
February to form the Eighth Texas Infantry. Hobby was pro- 
moted to colonel, Shea to lieutenant colonel.* 

May, 1863, brought a unique request to Governor Francis 
R. Lubbock from a citizens’ committee in Houston. The 
group asked that Captain Henry S. Lubbock, the governor's 
brother, be furloughed to superintend the construction of a “Sub 
Marine Propeller’ for attaching torpedoes to blockaders. Al- 
though no further mention was made of the project, it provided 
proof of Texan determination to defend their coasts, as well as 
ingenuity exceeded only by the partially successful use of such a 
vessel at Charleston in 1864.°° 

Bell’s constant reports on Southern entrenching at Galveston 
continued into May, when he outlined the system of fortifications 
for his commander, Admiral Farragut. South Battery contained 
two rifled guns in bombproof casemates. Continuing northward 
along the beach were a middle battery, and the largest work of 
all, Fort Magruder, near the Old Hospital. Fort Point mounted 
eight casemate guns, while Pelican Spit held six more. Three 
new works covered the inner harbor and piles blocked the chan- 
nel between Pelican Island and Virginia Point. He estimated that 
5000 men would be necessary to conquer and garrison the island 
fortress.** 

The formidable works described by Bell were inspected from 
within by Magruder, Governor Lubbock, and their combined 
staffs in June, 1863, and appeared much as Colonel Arthur Fre- 
mantle of the British Army had viewed them while passing 
through Texas in May. All agreed to their strength, especially 
since real cannon had been added. Some guns had been returned 


58] bid., 29. 
59Confederate Muster Roll (95) (MS., Archives, Texas State Library) . 
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from Houston, and although the Harriet Lane’s armament had 
been ordered to Louisiana, six cannon were reclaimed from the 
Westfield’s hulk.*? By July, Commodore Bell pronounced the 
fortifications too strong for an assault by the normal blockading 
fleet without powerful army support. 

In August occurred a short lived mutiny by part of Galveston’s 
garrison, surprising in view of their otherwise steady service. The 
refusal to drill by men of the Third Texas Infantry on August 10, 
1863, followed the next day by parts of Cook’s artillery, focused 
attention on the morale problems in coastal defense. While poor 
provisions and lack of pay were given as major reasons, constant 
exposure to disease in an unhealthy area, worry over Indian raids 
on their families near the frontier, and the general monotony of 
garrison duty with its inactivity must also be weighed in assessing 
the causes. The dissidents were brought quickly into line by firm 
yet understanding officers, well acquainted with the unmilitary 
quirks of volunteers. 

During the final four months of 1863, Confederate troops in 
Texas were left little time for personal problems. Once Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson fell, opening the Mississippi to the North, Fed- 
eral efforts turned toward conquest of Texas, to forestall such a 
move by Maximilian’s French armies in Mexico. 

Sabine Pass was chosen for the first Union attack, as a weakly 
held point protected, supposedly, by only two thirty-two-pounders. 
Once in Federal hands the pass would provide access to Beau- 
mont, a perfect base for operations in Texas because of its rail 
connection with Houston over flat country. To carry out his 
planned invasion of Texas, Major General Nathaniel P. Banks 
in New Orleans brought together four light draft gunboats, the 
Clifton, Sachem, Arizona, and Granite City, under Lieutenant 


62Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 486; Arthur James Lyon Fremantle (Walter 
Lord, ed.), The Fremantle Diary (Boston, 1954), 55-56; Houston Tri-Weekly 
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Frederick Crocker. The ships were to escort and support 4000 
troops of the Nineteenth Army Corps, commanded by Major 
General William B. Franklin. After delays caused by the imagined 
presence of the Confederate sea raider Alabama off Sabine Pass, 
the Federal fleet gathered late on September 7 in sight of its 
objective.** 

With all hope of surprise lost it was decided to force the de- 
fenses rather than attempt a landing on the marshy coast. Crocker 
chose to lead the way up the Texas channel of Sabine Pass in the 
Clifton, followed by the Granite City, while the Sachem and 
Arizona were to pass up the Louisiana channel and take the 
Southern battery in reverse from Sabine Lake. Franklin agreed 
and ordered a transport to land troops below the works once 
action had begun. The infantry in turn would charge the fort 
when its garrison had been driven to cover by Crocker’s warships. 

A far different reception awaited the Union advance than was 
anticipated. Fort Griffin, the new Confederate battery position, 
lay near the head of Sabine Pass on the ‘Texas side, above the old 
works abandoned in 1862. Built only that summer after word 
leaked out about new attempts on Texas, the fortification was a 
hundred yards wide and surrounded by swamps. Its armament 
included two thirty-two-pounders dug up and repaired under the 
direction of Major Kellersberger, engineer in charge of construct- 
ing the new position. To those pieces were added two twenty- 
four-pounders and two thirty-two-pounder howitzers, mounted 
only hours prior to the engagement. Captain Frederick Odlum’s 
highly skilled Davis Guards, Company F of Cook’s artillery, had 
been returned to the scene of their earlier success in anticipation 
of an invasion attempt. Daily practice on stakes driven in both 
channels of the pass had helped each gun crew zero in every inch 
of the area they would be called on to defend.** 

Crocker opened the action on September 8, 1863, at 6:30 A.M., 


*5Commodore H. H. Bell to Secretary of Navy Gideon Welles, September 4, 1863, 
Official Records, Navies, Series 1, Vol. XX, 515; General N. P. Banks’ report, 
September, 1863, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part 1, 287-292. 
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by lobbing twenty-six shells at the fort with a thirty-pounder 
Parrott rifle from a position near the Louisiana shore lighthouse. 
Lieutenant Richard W. Dowling, commanding in Odlum’s ab- 
sence, kept his men under cover, however, refusing to disclose 
the strength of his battery by firing on a target beyond its range. 
Firing ceased at 7:30 A.M., to be renewed at 11:00 A.M. when the 
Confederate steamer Uncle Ben dropped down Sabine Lake to 
Fort Griffin. Three shells from the Sachem’s Parrott rifle passed 
over both fort and steamer, again resulting in no casualties." 

During the morning Colonel Leon Smith, commanding the 
Marine Department of Texas, had been forwarding troops from 
Beaumont. Hurrying to the fort that afternoon, he arrived with 
Captain Odlum and Captain W. Spalding Good of the ordnance 
department soon after all four Union gunboats got under way 
for their assault at 3:40 p.m. Waiting until the Federal ships were 
only 1200 yards away, Dick Dowling called his gunners from their 
bombproofs to answer the rain of shot and shell falling around 
them. Lieutenant Niles H. Smith, actually an engineer, com- 
manded one section, Dr. George H. Bailey another, and Dowling 
the third. One of the howitzers ran backward off its platform on 
the second or third shot, cutting Confederate fire power at a 
crucial moment.** 

Offsetting results came quickly, however, for Dowling’s men 
used their practice stakes well in sighting on the Sachem as she 
steamed up the far channel. On the third or fourth round a 
thirty-two-pound shot found her steam drum, leaving the gun- 
boat a helpless wreck, piled high with dead and wounded from 
the explosion. Having blocked the Louisiana channel to further 
advance, the Southern gun crews hurriedly shifted to meet the 
rush of Crocker’s Clifton, rapidly approaching their works loaded 
with sharpshooters. When only 500 yards separated warship and 
battery a cannon ball carried away the gunboat’s tiller rope, 
throwing her out of control and soon aground. From that position 


87Lieutenant Commander W. H. Dana to Commodore H. H. Bell, September 9, 
1863, Official Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XX, 522; Captain F. H. Odlum’s reports, 
September 8, 9, 1863, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part 1, 309-310. 

‘sLieutenant R. W. Dowling’s report, September 9g, 1863, ibid., 311-312; Dallas 
Morning News, April 23, 1902. Herein is an account written from articles by W. P. 
Doran, a reporter for the Galveston News and Houston Telegraph during the war, 
who talked to participants on September g, 1863. 
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Crocker continued to fight until two of his three guns bearing on 
the Confederate works were partially disabled and the ship's 
boiler exploded from another direct hit. The five Southern can- 
non in action had fired 107 times in thirty-five minutes, or better 
than once every two minutes; an almost unheard of speed for 
heavy artillery. 

Rather than brave the uncanny accuracy of Dowling’s gunners, 
the Arizona and Granite City withdrew from the pass, leaving 
both Sachem and Clifton in Confederate hands. Immediate re- 
sults of the action were 350 prisoners and two gunboats, mount- 
ing thirteen heavy guns, all at no cost to the defenders. General 
Franklin saw no alternative to retreat before such a tenacious 
defense, and returned with his troops to New Orleans. His esti- 
mate of the fort’s armament, as seven and nine inch cannon, spoke 
volumes for their handling which no praise could match.” 

Reinforcements were rushed to the Beaumont area by General 
Magruder, who also had the fortifications strengthened and en- 
larged. By mid October two thirty-pounder Parrot rifles from the 
Clifton had been added to the defenses which were then quite 
extensive." Banks, however, had given over his desire to capture 
Sabine Pass in favor of cutting off Confederate trade through 
Mexico and the Rio Grande Valley. 

Landing at Brazos Santiago on November 2, 1863, Banks soon 
took Brownsville with a force of 7000 men. Having been rein- 
forced by another division he sailed up the coast, intent on clos- 
ing other Texas ports to blockade runners by capture and occu- 
pation. While Magruder began concentrating his forces to meet 
the new threat, Banks reached Mustang Island off Corpus Christi 


6®Duganne, Camps and Prisons, 261-266; Henry Hall and James Hall, Cayuga 
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by November 17, 1863. There he landed part of his infantry which 
captured Captain William N. Maltby’s battery of three guns after 
two hours of skirmishing. Maltby’s cannon, twelve, eighteen, and 
twenty-four-pounders mounted to cover the sea approaches of 
Corpus Christi Bay, were engaged by the steamer Monongahela 
until their surrender.”? 

Continuing across St. Joseph Island on November 21, Major 
General Cadwallader C. Washburn, commanding the division 
ashore, crossed to Matagorda Island and moved against Fort 
Esperanza. The fort, an enlarged version of Shea’s original works 
on the island’s northern extremity, was garrisoned in the fall of 
1863 by 500 men with eight heavy guns. Its batteries, two twelve- 
pounders, five twenty-four-pounders, and a ten-inch Columbiad, 
were mounted mainly to protect against naval attack. But with 
parapets ten feet high and fifteen feet thick, flanked by water on 
both sides, the fortification presented an awesome sight to Wash- 
burn’s infantry as it loomed through the fog before them on 
November 27, 1863. Beset by a Texas norther, rain, sleet, and 
snow, the Federals dug in and brought up artillery which played 
on the fort during November 29. Yankee troops kept warm and 
amused themselves to some extent by dodging pondrous shot 
from the Southern batteries which bounded through their lines. 
Exploding Confederate magazines after midnight on November 
30 gave notice of the fort’s evacuation, unprepared as the garrison 
was for a prolonged siege. Fear of being cut off and captured, or 
having his position stormed by the daily increasing Union force, 
also affected Colonel William R. Bradfute’s decision to spike his 
guns and retire to the mainland.** Casualties on both sides had 
been negligible. 

Supported by seven warships, Washburn occupied Matagorda 
Peninsula and Indianola on the mainland. Probing expeditions 
skirmished with Magruder’s forces behind the San Bernard River 
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in December and on into the early spring of 1864, before being 
withdrawn for the Red River campaign in Louisiana. The delays 
involved in dislodging Texas’ coastal batteries over a period of 
two weeks had allowed Confederate concentration of five brigades 
with nine field batteries in the Caney Creek area of Brazoria 
County, an effective deterrent to further advance.” 

With the southern half of Texas’ coast occupied by Union 
forces, and the majority of Confederate troops from ‘Texas oppos- 
ing Banks’ Red River expedition in Louisiana as 1864 began, 
General Magruder found the great majority of the state’s popu- 
lation in no real danger, and blockade running on the increase. 
Keeping those facts in mind, the district commander withdrew 
Hobby’s regiment from the Matagorda Bay-Corpus Christi area 
as part of his decision to hold only Sabine Pass, Galveston, and 
Velasco at all costs. Three well fortified ports allowed some op- 
portunity for choice by the fleet of blockade runners operating 
out of Havana, who had shifted their trade to Texas as other 
Southern harbors were closed. In May and June, 1864, most of 
the remaining Federal troops along the Texas coast were removed 
through New Orleans to support Banks’ defeated army in Lou- 
isiana.”® 

Velasco’s heavy batteries were estimated at six thirty-two- 
pounders by the blockading fleet, which showed its respect by 
never engaging them at close range for any period of time.” 
Galveston, where work on the fortifications never entirely ceased, 
contained nine companies of Cook’s regiment manning thirty-one 
cannon. Five were mounted in South Battery, five in Fort Ma- 
gruder, seven on Fort Point, five or six on Pelican Spit, and the 
rest scattered about in smaller works around the harbor itself. 
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Point Bolivar and Virginia Point on the mainland were also 
fortified and manned by the artillery companies of Hobby’s com- 
mand, creating a veritable ring of fire into which an attacking 
fleet would have to sail. The additional problem of navigating 
the harbor’s bars without a pilot or buoys for guidance, plus the 
threat of torpedoes, proved restraint enough through the final 
months of conflict. At the eastern terminus of Magruder’s new 
line lay Fort Griffin at Sabine Pass, still garrisoned by the Davis 
Guards and supported by extensive outer works. Included among 
those was Fort Mannahassett, a small fortification seven miles 
southwest of the pass where a Federal supply ship of the same 
name had washed ashore and broken up in a storm.” 

March saw another short mutiny at Galveston, in protest 
against parties given by ladies of the city for General Magruder 
and his officers, while the garrison suffered from poor food and 
quarters far from their homes. After the death of General Tom 
Green during the Red River Campaign in Louisiana that spring, 
the works on Bolivar Point received his name, but far more 
important to the troops in Galveston was the reappearance of 
yellow fever in September.”* 

November returns for the district showed another increase in 
its armament, with forty-one cannon in Galveston, nine at Sabine 
Pass, and eight guarding Velasco, manned by almost 1500 can- 
noneers. Galveston’s batteries then included three ten-inch Co- 
lumbiads, five nine-inch Dahlgrens, three heavy rifled cannon, 
and eleven thirty-two-pounders, many of them unwelcome presents 
aboard the five Union warships taken by Texans since January, 
1863."° Protected by such greatly strengthened batteries, blockade 
running into Texas grew to the extent that Gideon Welles, United 
States Secretary of the Navy, increased the Western Gulf Block- 
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ading Squadron off Texas’ coast to twenty ships in 1865, as com- 
pared with no more than six or seven in previous years.*° Even 
after such precautions only the final fall of the South ended 
blockade running into Texas ports. When defeat came, the sur- 
render terms drawn up and agreed to in New Orleans, were 
formally signed aboard the Union gunboat Fort Jackson by Gen- 
eral Edmund Kirby Smith on June 2, 1865, in Galveston harbor, 
the only major Southern port held by its defenders until that 
final hour.** 


s0Secretary of Navy Gideon Welles to Acting Rear Admiral Thatcher, March go, 
1865, Official Records, Navies, Series I, Vol. XXII, 119; List of Vessels, January 
1865 to January 1866, ibid., 14-16. 
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ROM THE D. A. Orviss Letters written during 1868-1874 in 

the Brazos River bottom region of Central Texas, one can 

discover the influence of the railroad on business in a new 
country and observe a trade territory increase as an ingenious 
merchant used his talents to survive, economically, in a competi- 
tive market. One can see people migrate to the frontier and learn 
of the land speculators and their contribution in the winning of 
an unutilized area. The changing modes of transportation are 
recorded vividly in the Orviss correspondence. Finding the use 
of oxen an inefficient method of freighting, Orviss and other 
Central Texans imported mules and draft horses to replace the 
bovines. Improved roads were needed for buggies and wagons 
since farmers and merchants found it necessary to move about to 
attend more suitably to their business activities. With the coming 
of the railroads, the whole economic system again took on new 
meaning as surpluses were exported more efficiently, and the 
interval between order and delivery of merchandise to Texas 
from the commercial centers of the nation decreased. 

Orviss indicated how much a part in the way of life commerce 
played throughout the Reconstruction period in Texas as he 
wrote of merchants who sought to expand their trade by specu- 
lating in the real estate of a frontier society. Men of this stature 
who had faith in the limitless opportunities of Texas were the 
veritable builders of that state’s economy. 

After the Civil War, many discontented persons moved to the 
West in search of a new life for themselves and their families. 
In the new land there were many opportunities for eager, hard 
working settlers to prosper and build for themselves, by their 
energy and ingenuity, small fortunes. Individuals who left their 
homes in the settled regions to take up residence in Texas, were 
potential customers of any merchant who would establish a store 
for their trade. A person who discovered in expanding post Civil 
War Texas, a place for advancement and opportunity was D. A. 
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Orviss, the founder of a general mercantile store which supplied 
the residents of Central Texas with their necessities and luxuries. 

In 1859 Orviss invested money in the D. A. Orviss and Com- 
pany, a general mercantile store in Jefferson, ‘Texas, which he 
leased to W. C. Gillean in return for one-half of the profits. 
Orviss was the captain of the Steamer Texas, a steamboat oper- 
ating on the Mississippi and Red Rivers and allowed his lessee 
to have complete control over the firm. Without the knowledge 
or consent of Orviss, who was absent from Jefferson from 1863 
to 1865 “being out in the service,” Gillean used Company funds 
to purchase a dry goods concern in Houston.’ After the Civil War, 
Orviss was offered a position in a New Orleans firm but was 
required to make a capital investment. Returning to Jefferson 
with the intention of selling the D. A. Orviss and Company store 
to raise the necessary money, the owner learned that Gillean had 
used the Company’s resources in the Houston venture. Orviss was 
forced to give up the New Orleans business prospect, and hoped 
to obtain one-half of his capital in six months and the remainder 
a year later. The store in Houston was not successful and closed 
in 1865. By a mutual agreement of both parties, Orviss acquired 
the ruined business but he had already lost $40,000.? Orviss and 
his wife, Louisa, returned to their native Illinois for a short visit 
after this unfortunate affair was settled, but decided to return to 
Texas and establish a store in the interior on the Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad.* 

Texas became a symbol of opportunity and economic advance- 
ment in the Post Civil War period, as productive and inexpensive 
land together with an advancing railroad, which would take 
agricultural commodities to market, helped to increase the bright 
visions of men who immigrated to the new land. Some found 
windfalls, others found hardships, but all who came shared in 
the thrill of being a part of a new and big country that was being 
won to the plow and to civilization. 


1D. A. Orviss to Captain F. M. Martin, February 1, 1869 (D. A. Orviss Letters, 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

2D. A. Orviss to W. C. Gillean, January 25, 1870; Certificate of W. C. Gillean of 
New Orleans, former partner of D. A. Orviss and Company of Jefferson, Texas, 
undated, ibid. 


3D. A. Orviss to John L. Croom, Matagorda, July 18, 1874, ibid. 
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Transportation in Central Texas in the late 1860’s was a major 
factor in the development of that region’s commerce. Before the 
railway systems reached the interior, overland trade and travel 
were accomplished by ox wagons, mule and horse teams, and 
stagecoaches. Unimproved roads made travel uncertain and trans- 
portation was further handicapped by ruts in the roads during 
inclement weather. Road building consisted of clearing the brush 
and trees from the right of way while streams were forded by 
“logbridging,” that is, embedding logs in a creek bed so that 
wagons might cross on top of them to prevent bogging in the 
mud. Merchandise was sent to the north and northwest from the 
rail terminus by wagon and team if the driver happened to be 
going that direction. At times, freighting companies contracted 
for produce and commodities to the railroad station and carried 
merchandise on the return trip.* The freight charge from Bryan, 
in Brazos County, approximately one hundred forty miles to the 
north to Grandview, in Johnson County, location of one of 
Orviss’s customers, was from $2.50 to $3.25 per hundred pounds 
of dry goods, depending on the availability of a freighter at a 
particular time.® 

Transportation of commodities into and from Central Texas 
became more rapid and more accessible in the post-war period 
when the Houston and Texas Central Railway Company, first 
organized in 1848 as the Galveston and Red River Railway Com- 
pany, extended its rails northward.* The coming of the railroads 
aided the settlement and productiveness of inland Texas as ade- 
quate and less expensive shipping was provided for merchants 
and farmers. Freight charges declined when the railroad came 
and by 1870 the average cost for moving goods from Galveston 
on the coast to the Texas interior was ten per cent of the value 
of the freight.’ 


4W. C. Gillean for D. A. Orviss to Moore and McFarland, Grandview, March 
19, 1869; D. A. Orviss to B. C. Bedford, Fort Worth, April 9, 1869, ibid. 

5W. C. Gillean for D. A. Orviss to Moore and McFarland, Grandview, March 
19, 1869; W. C. Gillean to R. W. Moore, Grandview, April 3, 1869, ibid. 

6William R. Baker, Statement in Behalf of the Houston and Texas Central 
Railway Company (Austin, 1870) , 3. 

7D. A. Orviss to J. Hunter and Son, February 14, 1870 (D. A. Orviss Letters, 
Archives, University o. Texas Library) . 
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The railroads made contracts with express agencies for the 
handling of traffic over the rail lines. As compensation, the rail- 
way companies received a fixed percentage of the revenue ob- 
tained.* Frequently referring in his letters to the two agencies in 
charge of freight over the Houston and Texas Central’s lines, 
Orviss stated that he patronized the Phoenix Express because it 
was cheaper, but later changed to the Texas Express which ren- 
dered better service.® 

The railroad served as a means of bringing in new settlers. 
Different railroads encouraged emigration from the older states 
by providing a special rate for immigrants to Texas which was 
one-half of the regular fare.*® Value of real estate increased, busi- 
ness conditions improved, and trade territories were widened as 
immigrants became more numerous.’ When the Houston and 
Texas Central eventually joined the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road at Denison, Texas, near the Red River, the interior of Texas 
was then directly connected by rail with St. Louis and the large 
Eastern cities, and no longer had to rely solely on steamboat 
transportation by way of New Orleans and Galveston.’* By the 
end of 1872, Central Texas was connected with the major Texas 
cities by rail, thus giving it an advantage for the ordering of 
goods and the bringing in of immigrants. The following chart 
gives the exact mileage.’* 


8Saint Clair Griffin Reed, A History of the Texas Railroads and of Transporta- 
tion Conditions under Spain and Mexico and the Republic and the State (Houston, 
1941), 674. 

*D. A. Orviss to Evans Company, Galveston, April 12, 1869; D. A. Orviss to J. L. 
Hill, Galveston, April 14, 1869; D. A. Orviss to friend [R. F. ?] George, October 
11, 1869 (D. A. Orviss Letters, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

10D. A. Orviss to E. A. Bush, November 26, 1872; September 8, 1873, ibid.; 
Millicent Seay Huff, A Study of Work Done by Texas Railroad Companies to 
Encourage Immigration into Texas between 1870 and 1890 (Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1955), 14-22. 

11Reed, History of Texas Railroads, 134-135. 

12D. A. Orviss to friend [R. F. ?] George, August 12, 1869 (D. A. Orviss Letters, 
Archives, University of Texas Library); Reed, History of Texas Railroads, 208-212. 

13Railroad Commission of Texas, Tables of Mileage between Railroad Stations in 
Texas: Mileage Table No. 4 (Austin, 1904), 20-21. 
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Cities Miles 

From Calvert to Houston 127.3 
Bryan 28.9 

Hearne 8.0 

Bremond 14.2 

Corsicana 81.7 

Navasota 57:8 

Dallas 136.3 

Hempstead 77-9 

Austin 192.9 


The rail connection with the North helped to solve the prob- 
lem confronting Central Texans of their freight being unduly de- 
tained in Galveston and Houston. Houston, being jealous of the 
Galveston trade, imposed quarantines on rail shipments each time 
a yellow fever outbreak was reported in the Gulf city. Galveston 
became frustrated at the holdup of merchandise and retaliated 
by refusing to accept shipments from New Orleans marked for 
the Houston and Texas Central Railroad.** These blockades and 
quarantines angered the inland merchants and caused them to 
turn their attention to the shipping of goods on the northern 
rail connection. 

Bryan, in Brazos County, approximately one hundred miles 
northwest of Houston, was founded in the rich agricultural land 
of the Brazos River bottom. The town grew rapidly in the 1860's 
as a result of the coming of the railroad and became the county 
seat.®> The line of settlement in Texas during the late 1860’s had 
pushed past Bryan and was to the west of Dallas, Waco, and Aus- 
tin. In the Central Texas agricultural region, wheat, cotton, and 
corn were the principal crops but the marketing of the surplus 
had been a problem until the railroad penetrated the area. 

When D. A. and Louisa Orviss looked for a place to locate their 
mercantile store in 1867, they decided that the best possibility 
for a successful business would be to settle in Bryan on the Hous- 
ton and Texas Central Railroad.** There was a potential local 


14Ira G. Clark, Then Came the Railroads: The Century from Steam to Diesel in 
the Southwest (Norman, 1958) , 94; D. A. Orviss to J. Hunter and Son, January 20, 
February 8, 1870 (D. A. Orviss Letters, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

15Elmer Grady Marshall, The History of Brazos County (Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1937), go. 

16D. A. Orviss to W. C. Gillean, November 13, 1868 (D. A. Orviss Letters, 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . Orviss was in business at least by April 2, 
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trade and, in addition, a large outlying territory to the north and 
west that would be excellent for establishing branch stores. At 
first Orviss resided in Galveston and leased the store in Bryan to 
W. C. Gillean, his former partner in Jefferson. When he became 
displeased with Gillean’s business ability, Orviss assumed the 
management of the establishment in April, 1869." 

In Bryan, Orviss became a middle man for interior merchants 
and collected a two and one-half per cent commission for each 
transaction.’ At this location he handled groceries, garden seed, 
hardware, dry goods, gin supplies, farm equipment, and acted as 
a consignee for selling cotton.?® On one occasion Orviss described 
himself as a “general commission merchant and wholesale gro- 
cer.’*° Dealers from the Brazos River area shipped cotton bales 
by team to the railroad terminus and authorized Orviss to sell the 
commodity when the market should become favorable.** Orviss 
corresponded with mercantile houses in the East and asked for 
special rates for “cash men.” He prided himself in paying cash 
for any item upon receipt of the product and invoice.” To a friend 
he stated his business philosophy as the “econom[ic?] Jackson 
principle” which was to “buy when I have the Money & let the 
Wants rest when cash is out.” 

Trade in Bryan was not as lucrative as this Texas merchant 
desired.2* When the Houston and Texas Central Railroad ex- 
tended its tracks twenty-nine miles to the north, the town of 
Calvert, in western Robertson County, became the terminus. 
Orviss decided to move there because he thought that the new 
town had a greater potential as a market than did Bryan.** Calvert 
was closer to the trade territory of Central Texas. 

1867, because on that date he took out insurance for $10,000 worth of merchandise. 


The rate was five per cent per annum and for an eight months period, amounted 
to $400. 


17D. A. Orviss to W. C. Gillean, November 15, 1868, ibid. Gillean was paid $200 
per month for his services. 


18D. A. Orviss to Moore and McFarland, Grandview, March go, 1870, ibid. 
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Impressed with Calvert in its early boom days, Orviss wrote: 
“We have a large city here, and growing rapidly. Galveston will 
have to look to its laurels, & Houston that little town on the 
Bayou, is no comparison.”** Calvert had good prospects but the 
merchant had his moments of despondency for he wrote to a 
friend who was selling his business and leaving Texas: “I wish 
I could go too, but it’s no use my wishing. I have got to stay in 
this God forsaken country until I can make something to get out 
of it.”** In 1871 Orviss became skeptical concerning the future 
of Calvert and stated that the town was three times too large for 
the amount of trade done there.** 

When Calvert was no longer the terminus of the Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad, merchants began to move on up the line 
leaving stores vacant and causing property values to diminish. 
One corner building with a one hundred fifteen foot lot was sold 
in July, 1870, for $1,750 and the same property was offered to 
Orviss a year later for $1,100.?° 

In his letters, Orviss related descriptions of business activities 
around Calvert, and from them one can learn how large the 
Calvert trade area was. It extended to North Central and West 
Central Texas. In addition to his regular business, Orviss opened 
branch stores at Mount Pisgah, Freestone County, approximately 
sixty miles north of Calvert, which he transferred in 1871, to 
Tehuacana Station, Limestone County, eight miles west of Mount 
Pisgah; at Richland and Navarro in Navarro County, approxi- 
mately seventy miles north of Calvert; and, at Coryell in Coryell 
County, approximately thirty-four miles west of Waco or one 
hundred miles northwest of Calvert. In establishing a branch 
store, Orviss usually made a contract with an employee at the 
home store. He allowed the employee to select the location, then 
would divide the profits at the end of the cotton season.*° 

Bad debts plagued Orviss in his business activities. He stated 


26D. A. Orviss to J. F. Cruger, September 28, 1869, ibid. 

27D. A. Orviss to E. M. Stackpole, June 2, 1869, ibid. 
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that Texas in 1869 was a hard place for the recovery of old debts 
because a firm could declare bankruptcy and evade paying. Orviss 
commented that he had spent much money on lawyers trying to 
collect ‘‘and the prospects are bad I think for ever getting my 
expenses money back, for when a man in Texas makes up his 
mind to swindle, he is very apt to do it.”*? Before entering into 
a lawsuit, Orviss wrote a warning letter to the debtor threatening 
to sue if immediate payment was not made.*? A second method 
of settling delinquent debts was to select a prominent person in 
the borrower’s community and offer a commission, usually ten 
per cent, for the collection of the claim. The type of person ap- 
pointed was usually a judge, attorney, or an eminent business- 
man.** 

Credit was extended sometimes to a local farmer who promised 
the merchant a share of the first proceeds of the cotton crop. 
Orviss became disgusted when debtors would use the profit from 
their crops for things other than their obligations which left the 
money lender in an unfortunate position until another season.** 
One person mortgaged his horses, cattle, and cotton crop to Orviss 
and borrowed money to pay cotton pickers. When the harvest 
was over, the farmer sold his belongings and left the community. 
Orviss threatened to expose the man by laying claim to the live- 
stock and thus prompt a grand jury to investigate the man’s dis- 
honest activities, but offered to save the man’s reputation if the 
entire debt of $322.43 was sent without delay.** Orviss extended 
credit to individuals he supposed to be honest, but when the 
accounts were unpaid for a time, interest would be charged on 
the principal. The rate on unpaid bills ranged from eight to ten 
per cent.*° 

In order to perpetuate his business, Orviss continually rein- 
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vested his profits in the store. He was restricted from ordering 
expensive machinery without funds in advance, such as cotton 
gins, because he was using all surplus capital to buy mechandise.** 
Circular letters were sent to prospective customers to advertise 
that he was prepared to do a cotton and general commerce busi- 
ness and would be happy to act as agent for anyone in either 
selling or buying.** Communications went to major wholesale 
mercantile companies in New Orleans, Galveston, St. Louis, and 
in the East requesting catalogues and making inquiries as to the 
best deal available.*® Orviss realized that the lower the cost of his 
quality goods, the more trade he would have. Other ways for 
investing money in Texas at this time, besides engaging in the 
mercantile trade, were speculating on such things as wool and 
hides, pecans, railroad stock, cattle, and loan companies.*° 

Business activities and quantity of trade were registered by 
Orviss in his numerous letters. During the late fall and early 
winter months his trade was quite impressive. Total cash sales for 
such a period are shown by his figures for the months of Novem- 
ber, December, and January, 1869-1870, which were $1,000; 
$1,100; and, $1,700, respectively. 

Orviss ordered the type of merchandise that he supposed would 
“suit the Texas trade,” and kept a keg of high proof bourbon 
whiskey on hand to give his customers a drink.*? Major farm 
equipment such as wagons and buggies was not kept on hand; 
instead, the customers chose the model desired by looking at 
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pictures and plates. The better buggies sold from $175 to $300.** 
Wagons sold at Calvert were the Studebaker wagon and those 
manufactured at Jackson, Michigan, and Moline, Illinois. The 
cost of each was from $85 to $100 depending upon the width of 
tire and the make.** Orviss listed the standard of excellence as 
the Studebaker with the Jackson as second best, although he 
wrote of the good qualities of the Moline. Other brands and 
makes were not popular in the Calvert trade territory. 

Goods sold at Calvert received a substantial markup over the 
invoice as shown by the price of wide brim, black Planters hats 
which were purchased for sixty-five to seventy-five cents each and 
sold for $1.00 to $1.25.4° A cross section of other items for the 
Calvert market would include flour, ducking, groceries, whiskey, 
leather, saddles, bridles, Mexican spurs, blacksmith coats, shoes, 
brogans, pistols, gin supplies, violins, garden seed, drug store 
items, looking glasses, sewing machines, and women’s underwear. 

Besides being engaged in the mercantile store business, Orviss 
speculated in Texas real estate. By 1871, he owned twelve com- 
plete and two one-half lots in Calvert, on which some of the 
property had store buildings and some had houses;** a half league 
of land near Jefferson, in Marion County, approximately 190 
miles to the northeast of Calvert;** 8,097 acres in Brazoria County 
which was west of Galveston near the coast, and approximately 
150 miles south of Calvert;** a league near Quitman, in Wood 
County, approximately 160 miles northeast of Calvert;*® and, 289 
acres in Trinity County, approximately eighty miles east of Cal- 
vert.°° Orviss also owned one and one-half blocks at Richland in 
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Navarro County;** one and one-half lots at Jefferson, in Marion 
County;*? two business lots at Tehuacana Station in Limestone 
County;** and, a grist mill on the Leon River near Gatesville in 
Coryell County.** Orviss stated that his real estate paid him five 
per cent and upwards per month.*® 

One of Orviss’s original purposes for going into business in 
Texas was to deal in the cotton market. He received quotations 
on the New York and Liverpool markets through the Galveston 
Weekly News and via telegraph from Houston and Galveston,” 
thus keeping up to date on the world market for cotton. When 
acting as selling agent for others, Orviss customarily received a 
commission of two and one-half per cent. From the sale price he 
deducted his commission, the drayage fee for delivering to the 
purchaser, and the freight charge of the wagon to Calvert. One 
such case is the sale of a 462 pound bale of lint cotton belonging 
to J. Hunter and Son, a customer. The bale was sold to Gaston 
and Campbell for 17-36/100 cents per pound and brought $80.37. 
The charges against the gross were: 


Wagon, freight—Cavitts Team $5.78 
Drayage—delivering to purchasers -12 
Commission—212% 2.00 


The original owner retained $72.47 and paid g.8 per cent of the 
total amount in order to dispose of the bale.* 

In his letters Orviss listed the prices that cotton brought during 
his first years in the Texas interior. He hoped to make a small 
fortune by combining his business acumen with his ability to 
prognosticate the future of the market. The European war scare 
in early 1870 caused the price of cotton to decline and many 
speculators were hurt financially.** The low cotton price on the 
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world market had an effect on the purchasing power of the in- 
habitants of Central Texas. By October, 1870, the demand for 
more expensive items such as buggies had almost ceased. Orviss 
had to exercise caution in ordering goods and made sure that he 
only stocked merchandise that would sell. He wrote that “the 
interior people of Texas have lowered their ideas in matters of 
luxuries very much.’”®® 

Always alert to business proposals where profits are involved, 
Orviss became interested in a plan of the United States Secretary 
of the Treasury whereby the Federal Government would accept 
claims for confiscated Southern cotton. In 1865, Orviss, as pur- 
chasing agent for the Confederate States of America, had con- 
tracted for several hundred bales of cotton in the Texas counties 
of Polk and San Jacinto. When the Civil War ended, Orviss al- 
lowed some persons who had sold cotton to the Confederacy, but 
had not yet been paid, to take the property to Mexico. Permits 
were issued which were worth eight cents gold per pound of 
cotton, thus aiding the farmers whose bales had been delivered. 
Orviss remained in Polk County in 1865 and accepted employ- 
ment as Assistant Treasury Agent for the United States Govern- 
ment, serving under Henry Clay Warmouth, who had been a 
Union soldier and later became a Reconstruction governor of 
Louisiana. The United States Treasury Agents claimed all the 
cotton that the Confederate Government had purchased and 
proposed to enforce the claim by using armed force. Orviss later 
wrote that he accepted the job as United States Treasury Agent 
in order to return cotton to those who were not paid for their 
property and estimated that approximately five hundred bales 
were saved." 

Although he prevented some property from confiscation, Orviss 
delivered two hundred and one bales of cotton to Treasury De- 
partment agents at Houston in 1865. He kept the Wagon Receipts 
and also certificates of acceptance from the Houston Treasury 
Agent. When Congress in 1872 authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to accept claims for this confiscated cotton, Orviss se- 
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cured his papers and began correspondence with the United 
States Treasury officials in Houston. In letters marked confiden- 
tial, Orviss expressed a desire to assist the Agent in his work and 
that he, Orviss, could produce the Wagon Receipts which the 
officials needed to determine the correctness of the claims.*? Orviss 
proposed that the amount received be divided three ways with 
equal parts to the claimant, the Treasury Agent, and to himself. 
The propositioner would be willing to travel to Washington with 
his receipts if the Treasury Agent would assist him in reclaiming 
the cotton."* It is not known what the outcome of this venture 
was because the subject is not mentioned again in the Orviss 
correspondence. 

The ratio of coin to currency was frequently recorded in the 
customers’ accounts and the effect of the inflated greenback is 
perspicuous. Credit became exceedingly tight as interest rates in- 
creased. Orviss cited the case of a “perfectly safe friend’’ who had 
to pay five per cent per month for a loan.“ Silver became the 
medium of exchange in use in Texas during the summer of 1869, 
and Orviss wrote that gold was used less and less because of the 
difficulty of exchanging for it except at high discount.** Through- 
out the summer, there were extraordinary fluctuations in the 
price of gold which were caused by the speculative activities of 
Jay Gould and James Fisk, Jr.°° The culmination of this combina- 
tion to force the premium on gold to an artificially high point 
was “Black Friday,’ September 24, 1869. On that day, the pre- 
mium on gold dropped from 160 to 133 in about fifteen minutes, 
thus causing many speculators to be ruined.” 

The effects of “Black Friday” reached out into Central Texas. 
Orviss wrote in March, 1870, that the result of gold reaching a 
low premium of 115 in New York would be to advance the price 
of goods in all markets where they were sold for coin. “But even 
thus, it will not repair the evil of the past, they are most certain 


62] bid. 

83[bid., October 19, 1872; April 21, 1874. 

64D. A. Orviss to Moore and McFarland, Alvarado, November 14, 1868, ibid. 
65D. A. Orviss to W. B. Sorley Company, Galveston, May 29, 1869, ibid. 


66Don C. Barrett, The Greenbacks and Resumption of Specie Payments, 1862- 
1879 (Cambridge, 1931; Harvard Economic Series, Volume XXXVI), 86-93. 


87 Ibid. 


D. A. Orviss: Texas merchant owned and operated mercantile store at 
Calvert, Texas, (Robertson County) from 1869-1874 
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‘is mt State fall came of Claimants. Administrators, &c., must send with Petition letters of administration daly certified under 
‘court. 

Vi. Each material averment of the Petition snuuid be corroborased by at least two credible and disinterested witnesses, and 

their sworn statements should be filed with the Petition or as soon thereafter as possible. 


To the Honorable en of the a 


Under the Act of Congress of May 18, 1872. 


The Petition of 


respectfully represents : 


That your petitioner is now residing at .............cesseeseeeeeeees in the 
that at the time the cotton, for the. proceeds of which claim is now maide, was seized,...............00++0008 hiatal traced ° 
CN ae sciccnccuwssvcesecintsssovanarisasbetoonieciscestnxenvouien ; that after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, to wit: on or about , 186 


cotton, weighing .... 


pounds, and-marked 


Of his own knowledge, your petitioner avers and states the facts to be: 


That on or about the day last aforesaid, at. in the County of 

eoescooeee i of the G of the United States, unlaw- 
fully and in violation of his instructions, seized said bales 
of cotton, weighing and marked as aforesaid, and conveyed the same 


Noras.—1. Here state kind and quality of the cotton. 
3. Here give, if known, bame or names of the person or persons by whom the seizare was made. 

3. An officer or agent. 

4. Here state all the other material circumstances connected with the ‘one disposition of the cotton, and if 

voucher or receipt was given for the cotton, attach it to the petition. 
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to have lost all past profits in decline of gold this winter; which 
amounts to nothing less than losing their season’s labor & perhaps 
more.’’** Freight costs and prices of commodities advanced caus- 
ing items such as flour to bring approximately fifty cents more 
per barrel in Calvert in March, 1870, than before the decline in 
gold.** Orviss stated that it was difficult to make a profit from 
flour and that “Our only recourse is to get a good style of X & 
XX that we can sell for XXX & Choice. Could not get our money 
back on Fine or Shy sf.’?° Other effects of “Black Friday” and 
the crisis it caused were a tightening of the credit, bankruptcy of 
some banking houses, increasing prices on all merchandise, and 
difficulty in buying items without coin. Currency was inflated, a 
fact that caused debtors to have to pay back more than they had 
borrowed. The results were virtually devastating to the small 
store owner such as Orviss. The panic of 1873 and inferior cotton 
crops around Calvert completed what the attempted cornering 
of gold had begun: Orviss’s financial ruination. 

At times, Orviss became discouraged with business and searched 
for a potential buyer. On one occasion, he cancelled his subscrip- 
tion to the New York Daily Bulletin because he wanted to quit 
the mercantile store.*t Orviss bought a farm and planned to cul- 
tivate it but instead rented to tenants for one-third of the corn 
and one-fourth of the cotton.’? Bad debts, meager harvests and 
perhaps the loss of his fighting spirit forced Orviss to discharge 
his clerks and reduce the operation of his store. When he received 
an offer in July, 1874, to accept a well-paying position with a 
wholesale firm in Galveston, Orviss decided to accept. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1874, he gave up his Calvert business and moved to 
Galveston.** This decision brought to a close a part of his life in 
which he shared in the experiences of conquering a new country 
—or being conquered. 


68D, A. Orviss to J. Hunter and Son, March 2, 1870 (D. A. Orviss Letters, 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 


69D, A. Orviss to L. H. Durham, Richland Crossing, March 21, 1870, ibid. 
70D. A. Orviss to James Brenan, New Orleans, March 7, 1870, ibid. 

71D. A. Orviss to Editors, New York Daily Bulletin, June 25, 1872, ibid. 
72—D. A. Orviss to E. A. Bush, September 8, 1873, ibid. 


73D. A. Orviss to John L. Croom, Matagorda, July 18, 1874; D. A. Orviss to 
E. A. Bush, March 19, 1874, ibid. 
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The following is a copy of a letter from D. A. Orviss and a 


photostat of the original: ‘Teens 


Mr. E. A. Bush November 3d 1872 
Dear Sir 

Mrs. Orviss wrote you a few days since, in which letter she ex- 
pressed a desire for you to come to Texas. It has always been her 
wish for you to live nearer to her, and her wishes has ever had the 
warm support of the writer, her husband. 

After the close of the war I had a long struggle with adverse for- 
tune, which frustrated my plans very materially—am now however 
getting out of the woods, & if no serious disaster overtakes me, will 
soon be independent once more. Texas is what I call a new country, 
and a very good one for a poor man. The majority of her people 
are good—kind and well disposed, and a small element is rough & 
disposed to be bad citizens, the latter class is growing less every year 
—we have chills & fever in a small degree nearly over the whole 
state, particularly in the bottom lands, which are very rich & pro- 
ductive; uplands however, are considered healthy—this particular 
locality has been remarkably healthy. (Post Oak upland), We have 
considerable land in the state—principally on East of Trinity river, 
2,000 acres in Wood County which I suppose is covered with pine. 
No improvements & am told by my agent that several good farms 
could be laid off out of the tract—-We have 289 acres in Trinity 
County near the county seat Sumpter—upon which there has been 
25 acres improved, several years ago—& presume the improvements 
at this time are in a dillapidated Condition—the land is represented 
to me by my agent as being mostly good hammock land—covered 
with the finest kind of pine, and well watered, and health of country 
good. 

That section of Country until recently has been undesirable for 
reason of its being far from the principle markets. The Rail Roads 
now being built will bring it into notice—The Great Northern Road 
will run about ten miles from this tract—& am told very near the 
Wood County land—if not through it—The Trinity land is about 
two days ride east from Calvert—good Cotton & Corn Country & 
famous for hogs—If after due deliberation you wish to try Texas, 
we will furnish you the land—and all the material necessary—pro- 
visions—implements—money [etc.] not cnly to come out with, but 
to stock any place you may select, to give our Texas a trial—our R 
Road is nearly completed to St. Louis & if you desire to come out 
here & take a look at some of the country—& our tract in Trinity, 
I will send you necessary funds to do so—our planting commences 
soon after ist Jany—let me hear from you on the subject. 

Albert and Calvin Olden Came here two days since—The state 
is filling up rapidly with movers from the old states 

yours Truly 
The whole family would be happy to have you come 
D. A. Orviss 
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San Antonio Welcomes the 
“Sunset” -1877 


DONALD E. EVERETT 


of first class cities,” a local newspaper writer proudly 

declared on February 20, 1877, ‘and move grandly on 
to that greatness and prosperity that could never have been 
reached without the aid of the iron horse.’ 

Only the evening before some eight thousand citizens of San 
Antonio joined by ranch families from surrounding areas had 
participated in a torchlight procession to welcome the “Sunset,” 
the first train into the Alamo City. For two days the throngs 
rejoiced as they participated in such festivities as balls, dinners, 
practical jokes, speeches, and organized gatherings in local beer 
gardens. Distinguished visitors from Houston, Galveston, and 
Austin, along with out-of-state railway officials added to the 
impressiveness of the occasion for the citizenry. Local civic leaders 
were justly proud of their achievement in bringing a railroad 
to the city, a circumstance which they had anticipated and sought 
to bring about for more than a quarter of a century.” 

As early as 1852 the city and Bexar County had subscribed 
$50,000 each in stock of the San Antonio and Mexican Gulf 
Railroad which was organized two years previously in Boston.* 
Instead of the promised twenty miles of track each year, the only 
apparent activity was just outside the city where workmen cut 
some underbrush and ploughed a furrow to comply with legal 
technicalities. Suits involving the city, the county, and the rail- 
roads were still pending in 1877 in federal courts, even though 


6“ S° ANTONIO can now take a position in the great family 


1San Antonio Express, February 20, 1877. 

2Ibid., February 20, 21, 22, 1877. 

*Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; 
Vols. XV and XVI of The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft; San Francisco, 1886- 


1889) , II, 570-571; S. G. Reed, “Land Grants and Other Aids to Texas Railroads,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 518. 
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the state supreme court had declared in 1867 that the ‘“‘corpora- 
tion appears to have been rotten from the beginning.’”* 

Disorganized efforts failed in the intervening years to link San 
Antonio to the outer world by railway. The Civil War, state 
restrictions on land grants, and the Panic of 1873 were in part 
responsible for the limited increase in railway mileage in Texas. 
With the repeal of the act prohibiting land grants and with 
business recovery, San Antonio could at least reap the benefit of 
an 1870 legislative act which designated the city as the objective 
of the railroad which had progressed slowly in a westerly direction 
from Harrisburg since the 1850's. Believing that a railway was 
at last a possibility, Bexar County citizens in January, 1876, voted 
$300,000 in bonds “to secure the speedy completion of the line,” 
the Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio railway.° In addition, 
this railway eventually received land grants totaling nearly one 
and one-half million acres. Stock in the company was primarily 
in the hands of Northern capitalists.* 

Known to the public as the “Sunset Route” or the ‘Pierce 
Road,” San Antonians credited its extension to the city to the 
“indefatigable” Colonel Thomas W. Pierce, president of the 
company.’ His efforts produced a prevailing optimism and ex- 
citement reflected in the local newspapers for weeks in advance 
of the arrival date. 

The San Antonio Express reported that the “iron horse is daily 
nearing us. Already does the shrill whistle of the locomotive 
reach our ear, and speaks ... of an enterprise whose ... spirit 
of progress has begun to arouse the old, dry bones of the Alamo 
City.” A curious mingling of confidence and a challenge appeared 
in the writer’s observation: “The era of prosperity we have for 
the last score of years labored to bring about is at last achieved, 
though as yet in its merest incipiency. What remains to be done, 
is incumbent upon the people of San Antonio.’’* 


4San Antonio Express, February 20, 1877. 


‘Bancroft, History of Texas and the North Mexican States, Il, 570-571; Louis J. 
Wortham, A History of Texas From Wilderness To Commonwealth (5 vols.; Fort 
Worth, 1924), V, 217. 

6Charles S. Potts, ““Transportation in Texas,” in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), Texas 
History For High Schools and Colleges (Dallas, 1929) , 577. 

7San Antonio Express, February 20, 1877. 

8Ibid., January 16, 1877. 
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Commercial propositions were hardly the concern of the mass 
of the people, however; their enthusiasm was somewhat juvenile. 
A full month before the train arrived in San Antonio, one young 
native of the city rode his horse ten miles into the country for 
his first glimpse of a train. There he found twenty-three cars 
bearing construction materials and eighty convicts at work.’ By 
the time the rails reached the east bank of the Salado Creek, four 
miles from town, two hundred men were employed. At that point 
the materials necessary for building the depot were brought by 
freight wagon into the city. Meanwhile, scores of San Antonians 
rode out to the creek to witness the progress. Excitement prevailed 
throughout the city as the day for the first train’s arrival ap- 
proached.*° 

At noon on February 19, Colonel Pierce, “the hero of the 
occasion,” left the city on an excursion car accompanied by a 
group of prominent men and three newspapermen. These gen- 
tlemen proceeded to Marion, some eleven miles west of Seguin, 
to wait the 4:30 P.M. arrival of the train traveling westward from 
Houston. Among the distinguished guests en route to the cele- 
bration were Governor Richard B. Hubbard, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Wells Thompson, and other state officials, railway digna- 
taries, army officers, the mayors of Austin and Galveston, officials 
of Houston and other towns on the rail line, and more than two 
hundred other “distinguished” representatives of Texas commu- 
nities.*? 

Mayor James Henry French headed the welcoming committee 
of more than thirty civic leaders which had gathered to the fore- 
front of the throngs on hand to welcome the visiting entourage 
and the train. Indeed the crowd was so dense at the depot that 
the mayor found it necessary to dispense with the prepared 
welcoming speeches. Bold-faced newspaper headlines the follow- 
ing morning reflected the spirit of the occasion. 


San Antonio Weekly Express, January 18, 1877. 
10] bid., February 1, 1877. 
11$an Antonio Express, February 19, 1877. 
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THE GRAND CELEBRATION 

SAN ANTONIO IN A HALO OF GLORY 

SHE CELEBRATES A VICTORY OVER TIME 
AND HONORS HER GUESTS RIGHT ROYALLY 
THE POMP AND GRANDEUR OF PARADE 
SHINING LIGHT AND COLORS BRIGHT 

8,000 PEOPLE PUT FORTH THEIR HANDS 
TO WELCOME OUR INVITED GUESTS 


The long procession was headed by men carrying “four tall 
standards, bearing each three small American flags and a festoon 
of Chinese lanterns, and similar shining decorations.” Hundreds 
of flaming torches were interspersed along the line of march. 
Thousands of citizens followed in the wake of the Tenth Infantry 
Band, the United States Infantry, the Alamo Rifles, the United 
States Cavalry, the governor and state officials, county and city 
officials, the commanding general of the department and his staff, 
another band, invited guests, the Turner Association, the fire 
department, and a third band. The procession moved slowly to 
the Alamo Plaza and gathered en masse before the Menger Hotel, 
where a group of bejeweled ladies stood on the balcony beneath 
a “new, half-grown moon.” To one observer, it was a 


SCENE OF DAZZLING SPLENDOR that is seldom witnessed by any 
people, and almost beggared description. The liberal and patriotic 
proprietors of the Menger had dressed their immense establishment 
in glittering attire that shed bright light upon the entire plaza, and 
even the dark and frowning old Alamo brightened up, and seemed 
to come out of the gloom of its ancient tragedies and partake of 
the cheerful influences of its surroundings. Pendants on ropes run- 
ning from the top of the flagstaff on the Menger to the front cornice 
of the building, were thickly hung two rows of Chinese lanterns 
forming a triangle of variagated [sic.] lights, and a row of the same 
kind of lanterns hung from the floor of the balcony.** 


Acting as master of ceremonies, Mayor French introduced 
Governor Hubbard who delighted the crowd with the suggestion 
that the railroad was now a tie which would not only cement the 
relations of East and West Texas, but would make it possible for 
young men of East Texas to marry the “rosy-cheeked maidens’ 


12Ibid., February 20, 1877. A special issue of the Express on February 28 not 
only covered the celebration, but included articles on the history of San Antonio. 


18San Antonio Express, February 20, 1877. 
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of San Antonio. In a more serious vein, another speaker, Galusha 
Aaron Grow, president of the International and Great Northern 
Railway and former congressman of Pennsylvania, noted that 
San Antonio was “perhaps the largest city on the continent today 
that had remained so long without railroad connection.” Fol- 
lowing other speeches, the first day’s ceremonies ended with a 
reception in the Menger which was thronged with celebrants 
anxious to extend their congratulations to the platform guests." 

Social activities resumed at eleven the following morning as 
a “mass of moving people” streamed into the Menger for the 
governor’s reception. For three hours elegantly dressed ladies, 
military officers stationed in the city, and the local gentry mingled 
with the out-of-town guests. Many San Antonians had extended 
hospitality to the visitors at an even earlier hour. Local persons 
called at the Menger in their carriages and escorted the excur- 
sionists to points of interest in the city, in particular San Pedro 
Springs and the missions. 

At least one of the guests was hardly in a mood to continue 
the festivities. During the night a prankster in the Menger moved 
clothing from one room to another. While most of the travellers 
laughed heartily at the episode, one irritated gentleman came 
down to breakfast in clothing which was far too tight and a small 
hat. On one foot he wore “a No. 5 Congress gaiter, and on the 
other a No. 12 cow hide boot.” 

That evening everyone moved toward Wolfram’s Garden on 
Bowen’s Island. Music, torches, flag bedecked trees, the moon, 
the stars, beer and wine, and the seemingly omnipresent Chinese 
lanterns provided the setting for the oratory which began at 
8:00 P.M." 

Judge Columbus W. Upson presided at this gathering and 
introduced the speakers including the governor, the lieutenant 
governor, and the chief justice of the state supreme court. While 
each was felicitous in his expression, one idea was prevalent in 
the statements made by several. Now that San Antonio had a 
railway it was unthinkable that the state should be divided. The 
railroad was the factor which would hold the state together. This 


14] bid. 
15] bid., February 21, 1877. 
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topic had also been a point of conversation among some of the 
visitors to the city; East Texans who came on the excursion train 
to San Antonio were anti-divisionists. As one newspaper reporter 
noted, ‘Their sentiments upon this point find a willing re-echo 
in the hearts of nearly all our people. The division feeling 
amounts to nothing here.”*® 

Once the two-day celebration came to an end, the local press 
turned from a description of festivities to an optimistic evaluation 
of just what influence the railroad might have on the city. Real- 
izing that San Antonio was now linked by rail and water to the 
world’s commercial centers, there seemed to be great possibility 
in developing the hinterland. ‘““We have a great idle, but rich, 
country to fill with immigrants,” declared one newspaper."* 

No longer was it necessary to come to San Antonio by “uncom- 
fortable stage”’ or “‘weary freight wagon.” Instead of a wagon with 
a few hundred pounds of freight or a few stage passengers, the 
trains arrived “comfortably bearing hundreds of persons and tons 
of burden.” Within the first week of railway service, the freight 
cars brought not only manufactured articles, but blooded horses, 
Durham cattle, and Berkshire hogs. 

Freight was delivered throughout the city by the firm of Berg 
and Bro.’s, which charged the consignees thirty-five cents per 
thousand pounds. Immediately realizing that the 120 foot depot 
was insufficient to handle the freight, the railroad company added 
a sixty foot extension. Three tracks handled waste cars, freight 
cars, and passenger coaches. The scene about the depot repre- 
sented progress to the community as the many buildings under 
construction provided employment for hundreds of men. Com- 
plaints about the rough streets to the depot were no sooner heard 
than the city council voted to macadamize them.** 

Councilmen also heard a proposal from Colonel Pierce a week 
after the railway’s completion to extend the line across the San 
Antonio River near Ninth street and westward to Almazan. 
According to local stock men, the colonel reported, with such 


16[bid., February 22, 1877; Albert Curtis, Fabulous San Antonio (San Antonio, 
1955) » 97-98. 

17San Antonio Express, February 23, 1877. 

18] bid. 
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an extension the San Antonio market could handle from four 
to five hundred thousand cattle annually. Pierce favored the 
extension for sanitary reasons even though it would cost him 
from seventy to eighty thousand dollars additional. Although 
there was objection based on the fear of establishing a city at 
Leon which would “put San Antonio in the shade,” Alderman 
Edward Degener insisted that it would be beneficial to build 
cities around San Antonio. The council voted to place no re- 
strictions on the railroad.’ 

Not only was the San Antonio scene changing rapidly, but the 
habits of San Antonians were affected also: 


In many respects we may Americanize the Germans ... but in one 
respect ... the Germans are rapidly Germanizing the Americans .. . 
the Americans are acquiring a taste for the national beverage of the 
Germans—beer—and beginning to take delight in the rational pleas- 
ures of the well conducted beer garden ... 

In this connection it may be of interest to the beer consumers of 
this city to know that arrangements are being made to furnish us 
with fresh St. Louis beer in barrels, instead of bottled beer as here- 
tofore ... Messrs. Wagner and Rummel are making arrangements 
to erect a large refrigerator building here for the retention and 
preservation of barreled beer, which will be brought from Anheuser’s 
brewery in St. Louis in refrigerator cars.*° 


This announcement may have been of particular interest to 
“two railroad employees [who] allowed their whiskey-wrought 
feelings to effervesce to such an inordinate extent” that they were 
jailed. Although the incident took place six days after the arrival 
of the train, they insisted that they were celebrating the com- 
pletion of the track and “were entitled to the freedom of the 

Such sidelights did not detract from the primary consideration 
of civic and business leaders who were intent upon attracting 
newcomers to the city. The establishment of a Western Texas 
Immigration Society was suggested. Special issues of the Express 
for out-of-town distribution described not only the arrival of the 
train, but included accounts of San Antonio history and its pos- 


19Jbid., February 27, 1877. 
20] bid., February 23, 1877. 
21Jbid., February 27, 1877. 
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sibilities for the future. Appearing over a period of weeks, one 
series of articles encouraged people to come to San Antonio and 
West ‘Texas. 

Many outsiders had not waited for a special invitation. Within 
five days after the railway’s arrival the city’s hotels were filled. 
Daily many hotel guests sought less expensive accommodations 
in boarding houses and even with private families, but a reporter 
noted that ‘‘the train comes again and again [and] the hotels are 
crowded full.” He speculated that half of the visitors intended 
to remain in the city. Local persons, admonished to make the 
outsiders feel at home and remain, were teased with the prospects 
that “corner lots now held at nominal prices away out in the 
suburbs [could] become fortunes to their owners.”” 

Within two weeks, and acknowledging no responsibility for 
the situation, the same newspaper cautioned against the com- 
plaints about high real estate prices. Property values had increased 
rapidly in “recent weeks” and many of the immigrants departed 
the city where property values were suddenly higher than in the 
more settled areas of the country.” 

Publicity was not confined to the San Antonio press. Consid- 
erable coverage appeared in the Houston Texas Sun: 


And think of it: this town lying so beautifully and peacefully ... 
has been building for more than a hundred years, and was but re- 
cently connected with the rest of the world by the tie of civilization 
—a railroad. ... You [can] see ... the new-roofed depot, and the 
hundreds of airy structures which have sprung up like mushrooms 
in a night, about it. The new government depot crowns an eleva- 
tion beyond the railway depot. .. . 

It does not require the ken of a prophet to predict something of 
the future of this old city, but so recently touched by the magic 
wand of modern progress. ... Besides from this point stretches out 
a region known as Western ‘Texas, which contains ... untold and 
undeveloped resources.** 


James Pearson Newcomb, who hardly more than a decade 
previous had found himself persona non grata in San Antonio 
because of his Unionist sympathies, was presently one of its most 


22]bid., February 24, 1877. 
23]bid., March 2, 1877. 
24Houston Texas Sun, April 30, 1877. 
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forthright promoters. It was no mere coincidence that the some- 
time editor might be represented in the Houston paper with the 
familiar “JPN” at the end of a story extolling the virtues of San 
Antonio and elsewhere in the classified advertisements as James 
P. Newcomb, attorney. In other issues he also advertised as a 
dealer in land sales and real estate. Newcomb was promoting a 
settlement east of San Antonio. Interestingly enough, in 1879, 
the Texas Sun was transferred from Houston to San Antonio with 
Alvah W. Gifford and Newcomb as editors and publishers. 

“Railroads have conquered the wilderness and built up cities 
in desert places, but here is a city already built,’ Newcomb 
observed. He predicted that San Antonio would be the largest 
city in the southwest in a few years. Already it was second only 
to Galveston “without a railroad, a navigable river, or a seaport.” 

While San Antonians were proud of the new service, there were 
some difficulties. The train, due to arrive at 12:30 P.M., was not 
on time the first few days, thereby delaying the 1:45 P.M. depar- 
ture. Excursionists, many of whom remained in the city beyond 
the formal celebration, were “blamed.”** The initial 213-mile 
run from Houston required ten hours; in the following year 
Hanford’s Register noted that a “passenger can now breakfast in 
Galveston and sup in San Antonio the same day.”** Discomfort 
in summer travel was minimized by the claim that only a “small 
ray” of sunshine entered the westward bound cars. 

A further inducement to travel was offered in April when the 
railway management added two new, elegant drawing rooms to 
the train. Seating fifty persons in the interior, with the possibility 
of accommodating as many more on the covered observation 
platform, the fifty-eight feet long cars boasted “splendidly cush- 
ioned revolving chairs.’’* 

Passenger fares, judging by the number of people coming into 
the city, were certainly less than the traffic would bear. In Febru- 
ary, 1879, the fares from New York to San Antonio were of three 
categories: unlimited, $75.05; limited, $67.02; and emigrant, 


25] bid. 


26San Antonio Express, February 22, 1877. 


27Albert Hanford (ed.), Albert Hanford’s Texas State Register for 1878 (Gal- 
veston, 1878), 129. 


28Houston Texas Sun, April 30, 1877. 
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$55-65. Two hundred pounds in baggage were permitted each 
passenger. Meals en route were priced at fifty to seventy-five 
cents.”° 

Freight rates were less satisfactory and complaints were regis- 
tered within the year. San Antonian Louis Bergstrom advertised 
for teams to take 150,000 pounds of hides to Austin where they 
were to be shipped on the competitive International Railway. 
The Express reported that a number of local merchants were 
planning to ship through Austin and save money. “The extor- 
tionate rates demanded by our railway company are proving a 
serious drawback to the commercial interests of this city,” the 
newspaper declared.*° 

This was not the type of local problem, however, to be dwelled 
upon by a city busily engaged in enticing outsiders to its environs. 
Modern public relations men could hardly exceed the municipal 
virtues described in the 1878 Hanford’s Register. 


The completion of this road to the ancient city of San Antonio, 
world famous for its ancient and quaint-looking Spanish buildings; 
its ‘Alamo’ and Missions, and its beautiful serpentine river, with 
its crystal waters; the mildness of its Winters, and renowned in 
having a climate which in itself has cured thousands affected with 
consumption and pulmonary complaints, opens to the tourist and 
emigrant of the finest portions of the Empire State to Texas. There 
health is assured, for according to official statistics its death rate is 
less, compared to its population, than any city in the world.* 


Within the first year after the arrival of the railroad, several 
thousand persons came into the city. Some were described as 
“travelers,” a Milwaukee visitor as an “invalid improving fast,” 
a New York couple as “visitors so much pleased that they intend 
to purchase property and spend the winters here,” and as “four 
gentlemen of capital from London.” While “many came on 
pleasure only for a day to peep at the old town, and then go 
away to tell how queer it looked,” others came “with an eye to 
business and investment.”’*? 

A newspaper reporter inspecting the Menger Hotel register for 


29Jbid., February, 1879. 

80San Antonio Express, n.d., quoted in ibid., May, 1878. 

31Albert Hanford (ed.), Albert Hanford’s Texas State Register for 1878, p. 138. 
82Houston Texas Sun, February, 1878. 
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a three month period in the winter of 1877-1878, revealed that 
more than two thousand had registered in November, December, 
and January. While the Menger catered to the “first class” trav- 
eller, other hotels in the city were equally crowded. Inasmuch as 
this situation existed at the Vance House, the Central, and the 
boarding houses, private families in the city accepted boarders. 
The fraction of the crowds coming to San Antonio that winter 
who registered at the Menger, included in the three-months 
period 176 from New York City, 118 from Chicago, 30 from 
Philadelphia, 27 from Boston, 24 from Detroit, 22 from Cincin- 
nati, 15 from Kansas City, and 19 from Baltimore.** 

Of this number it would be impossible to determine the num- 
ber of health seekers. Until the railroad entered the city, it had 
required “a venturesome invalid to brave the fatigues and hard- 
ship of a long stage drive, often over bad roads.’ Once it was 
easier to reach San Antonio, a “great army of health seekers” 
arrived. One observer suggested “that the increasing population 
and commerce incident to the building of the railroad is fast 
making it a city indifferent to the invalid,” and called for the 
erection of hotels to attract the health seekers.** In retrospect, 
it seems that San Antonians were ambivalent toward these people. 
Throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century, the city’s 
newspapers expressed varying degrees of enthusiasm toward their 
coming. Elements in the city such as the boarding house keepers 
desired to extend them a hearty welcome; others believed that 
they brought communicable diseases. Some boarding house pro- 
prietors would not permit the invalids in their establishments. 

Coincident with the influx of outsiders as a result of the rail- 
way, San Antonio could point with pride to other developments 
within the next two years. The first street car, “a little Mexican 
mule drawn affair, made its maiden trip from San Pedro Springs 
to the terminus of the line on Alamo Plaza” in June, 1877. 
Professor William C. Rote became the superintendent of the first 
public high school opened in the city in 1879. The previous year 


the first water pumping plant was built.* 


33] bid. 
34] bid., July, 1877. 
35James Pearson Newcomb, The Alamo City (San Antonio, 1926), 97-98. 
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Water had been a significant problem for decades; a pumping 
station coincident to the appearance of the new refrigerator cars 
was important to San Antonio economy. J. B. LaCoste, ‘the 
projector of the San Antonio water works,” proposed to “attach 
to the water works at the head of the San Antonio river a mam- 
moth ice machine ... for the purpose of supplying refrigerator 
cars.” 

This enterprise was closely connected with the needs of the 
proprietors of the sheep herds which recently had been gathered 
just west of the city. It was suggested that the markets of New 
York, St. Louis, and Chicago could “be supplied with the very 
finest, fattest mutton, fresh from our prairie grasses, by this means, 
and thus a very important industry brought into significance.’’** 

Not the least contribution of the railroad, according to James 
Pearson Newcomb writing in later years, was that this “achieve- 
ment assured the permanence of the U.S. military headquarters” 
in the city. Fort Sam Houston had been established the year prior 
to the arrival of the railroad, but its extension to the Alamo City 
was already a certainty.*” 

In addition to these innovations, there were pleas for the con- 
struction of manufacturing establishments; in 1877 San Antonio 
had fewer than other Texas cities. There were only Major John 
H. Kampmann’s sash and blind factory, Schuhle and Nixon’s 
puddling furnace, Menger and Schreiner’s soap factory, and the 
ice and gas factories. Not only should there be more manufac- 
turing, but the railway should move its general offices and shops 
to San Antonio. These services should no longer remain in Hous- 
ton and Harrisburg where it was “notoriously unhealthy.” These 
developments would influence and induce “wool, cotton, and 
other manufactories along the banks of our river.’’** 

Even though enthusiastic promoters exaggerated in their state- 
ments the water power of San Antonio’s little, serpentine river, 
visitors to the city were impressed with progress in the “Queen 
City of the Great State of Texas.” The expansion of its population, 


36Houston Texas Sun, February, 1878. 
37Newcomb, The Alamo City, g2. 
88San Antonio Weekly Express, March 15, 1877. 
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trade, and commerce were readily apparent and some declared it 
to be “the only live town in Texas.’ 

Various statistical abstracts of the Department of Census like- 
wise reflected the area’s progress. Bexar County’s population 
increased only from 14,454 to 16,043 in the decade of the 1860's, 
but by 1880 there were 30,470 residents, an increase of nearly 
100 per cent in the decade of the 1870's. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments increased from twenty-five to seventy-two in number 
with an increased capitalization from $56,320 to $310,300. Total 
production in 1870 was valued at $132,010 as compared to $643,- 
112 in 1880. Farms increased in number from 266 to 1,136 in 
the decade; the assessed valuation of both real estate and personal 
property more than doubled in the ten years. Cotton production 
increased from 117 to 1,543 bales in the same period.*® One of 
the most outstanding increases could be found in the wool market. 
From the 1872 production of 677,503 pounds, the San Antonio 
market produced over three million pounds by 1879, more than 
five million pounds in 1881, and over seven million pounds in 
1884. The fact that only a small percentage of this wool came 
from Bexar County sheep indicated the growth of San Antonio 
as a wool market.* 

Such an expanding economy was certainly in line with the 
predictions of the community’s business and civic leaders the day 
the “Sunset” first arrived in San Antonio. To be linked with the 
settled areas of the nation was even more important than the 
link which joined San Antonio with both seaboards several years 
later; or the Thanksgiving week in 1894 when the first “Sunset 
Limited” passed through San Antonio en route from New Orleans 
to the west coast. 

The term “Sunset Limited” has long since become a familiar 
term to Southwesterners. It is not surprising that the Southern 
Pacific once turned down a $10,000 offer from a competitive line 


89Houston Texas Sun, February, 1878. 

40Ninth Census, Vol. III. The Statistics of the Wealth and Industry of the United 
States ... 1870 (Washington, 1872), 59, 252-253, 363, 572; Compendium of the 
Tenth Census (June 1, 1880), Parts I and II (Washington, 1883), I, 52, 402-403, 
443, 462, 531, 598, 814-815, 906-907; II, 1017, 1532. 

41Edward W. Heusinger, A Chronology of Events in San Antonio: Being A 
Concise History of the City Year by Year ... (San Antonio, 1951), 43. 
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for the use of the “Sunset’’ name and emblem.* As to the origin of 
the term “Sunset Route,” there is no absolute certainty. One 
newsman in 1877 recorded that “‘its line just natually follows the 
sun as long as he is in sight.’’** 

Without documentary evidence the historian could hardly sug- 
gest that native Texans have assumed that “Sunset” was a logical 
choice for the name of the rail line. A writer in an Austin news- 
paper in 1879 probably understood it best. 


The sunset ... as seen from the lofty heights south of the river, 
was beautiful far beyond comparison, and the remembrance of it 
will linger. ... The full moon rising entwined its delicate rays 


with those of the setting sun, making one grand, glorious light, that 
fell like a mantle of beauty over mountain and valley, enshrining 
them in the most wonderful and delicate hues. The very birds were 
hushed and all nature seemed to bow down in humble adoration, 
before the wondrous charm of the most beautiful panoramas. 
The view was one of transcendant beauty, and the sun itself, as if 
regretting to leave a scene so divinely beautiful, so matchlessly per- 
fect, sent out great streamers of light. ... Not elsewhere amidst the 
beautiful earth and beneath the blessed heavens, are there such 
sunsets.** 


42“SP’s Sunset Limited Rounds Out 51 Years of Efficient Service,” photostatic 
material provided the writer by Southern Pacific Lines. 


43Houston Texas Sun, April 30, 1877. 
44Austin Texas Capitol, n.d., quoted in San Antonio Texas Sun, August, 1879. 
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Che Anglo-American Colonists 
Under Mexican Militia Laws 


HENRY W. BARTON 


HE COLONIZATION LAWS under which Stephen F. Austin 

and others brought settlers into Texas consistently failed 

to mention one obligation which the colonists faced. The 
omission, however, was not repeated in the empresario’s contracts 
with the Mexican government. Upon being accepted as a Mexican 
citizen, each man among the colonists became subject to militia 
duty for the preservation of order and the protection of the col- 
ony. The empresario had the extra responsibility to organize and 
command the militia until such time as the Mexican government 
would put into effect the regular procedures for governing the 
militia. 

It was hardly necessary that the colonization laws mention the 
militia, for it was an old tradition among all the European coun- 
tries and could, therefore, be taken for granted as part of a citi- 
zen’s obligation. From the Middle Ages men had faced two mili- 
tary obligations: the feudal levy and the militia levy, which was 
based on a man’s obligation to his community and was invoked, 
consequently, for local defensive operations.* 

Although militias existed in both the English and Spanish 
traditions, the two organizations were different as the two peoples 
and their experiences were different. Consequently, when the 
Anglo-American and Ibero-American cultures met in Texas, the 
militia was one of the several agencies of government which they 
both took for granted but saw differently. 

It is likely that most of the Anglo-American colonists who 
came to Texas had not actually served in the militia in the service 
of the United States, but they had lived under the Militia Act 
of 1792, which indiscriminately put all able-bodied men from 


1Paul Lacroix, Military and Religious Life in The Middle Ages and at The 
Period of The Renaissance (New York, 1874) , 38, 73. 
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eighteen to forty-five in the militia—taxing them to furnish their 
own muskets, bayonets, belts, spare flints, knapsacks, and car- 
tridges,? but which did not affect the right of the states to decide 
what kinds of forces they would create and what tables of organ- 
ization they would follow. If the colonists had never been ordered 
into federal service, they had been close enough to the frontier 
settlements to know the basic principle of the militia, the obli- 
gation of the men in this instance to protect their communities 
against the Indians. Impatient of governments, they were quick 
to gather, with or without official call, when they felt that they 
were needed, but they were just as quick to return to their own 
tasks when they felt that they were either not needed or not well 
used. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the effect of Mexican 
laws and military traditions on the militia created by the colonists 
as they settled in their new homes and as the years passed until 
open revolt became inevitable. 

Under the Spanish monarchy the militia, like all things, was 
controlled in every detail by, or at least in the name of, the king. 
When militia units were formed, their function was almost solely 
that of maintaining local order; consequently there was no need 
for them to be either large or well organized. In the early nine- 
teenth century, however, a new element was introduced into the 
Spanish militia system as a consequence of the spread of demo- 
cratic reforms and the concurrent trend toward citizen armies. 
The community which all men were obligated to protect grew 
from the individual’s home area to include that abstract entity, 
the constitutional system.* Associated with the expanded respon- 
sibility was a new term which soon made its way to Mexico. Title 
8 of the Spanish Constitution of 1812 ordered the creation of a 
national militia for the preservation of internal order. It limited 
the militia to use in its home province and added that even the 
king himself could not employ it beyond the province unless 
granted permission by the Congress.* 


2William H. Riker, Soldiers of the States: the Role of the National Guard in 
American Democracy (Washington, 1957), 19. 


8Diccionario de la Lengua Espanol (Madrid, 1956), 877. 
4Enciclopedia Universal Europeno-Americana (Barcelona, n.d.), XXXV, 250. 
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Thus, early in the Mexican revolutionary period the idea of a 
national militia was introduced from the mother country. Mex- 
ican liberals who had followed the revolt of the English colonies 
to the north and the creation of a new republican government 
were already aware of the constitutional provision for the na- 
tional government to employ what had been the colonial militias. 
The idea of a national militia had become sufficiently accepted 
in Mexico by 1821 that within a week of the announcement of 
the Plan of Iguala tailors in Vera Cruz were working night and 
day to make uniforms for the organization.® 

Early in the national life of Mexico, José Joaquin de Herrera, 
both as a soldier and as a political leader, became one of the 
strongest and most steadfast advocates of a militia system as a 
major part of the nation’s armed forces. In April, 1822, he urged 
the Constituent Congress to reduce the cost of the regular army 
by reducing its strength and supplementing it with a militia 
which would include such responsible groups as doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, and other leading citizens. The next month the congress 
acted upon Herrera’s suggestion in a proposal to cut the regular 
army from 36,000 to 20,000 and to organize a militia of 30,000,° 
but before anything could be accomplished, General Agustin de 
Iturbide was made emperor, and the plan was not put into opera- 
tion. With the abdication of the emperor, however, Herrera was 
returned to a place from which he could renew his efforts to de- 
velop a strong militia system. In July, 1823, he became minister of 
war,’ and in that and subsequent positions he continued his at- 
tempts to create a strong national militia. 

Something of the confusion that existed in the militia is illus- 
trated with ironic humor in a directive which came from the 
secretary of state, not the secretary of war. It pointed out that 
some members of the regular army had been enlisted in the civic 
militia and added that the chief executive was pleased with such 


5Thomas Ewing Cotner, The Military and Political Career of José Joaquin de 


Herrera, 1792-1854 (Austin, 1949; University of Texas Latin American Studies, 
VII) , 35. 
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a display of patriotism but that he was not pleased by the officials 
who enlisted them.*® 

The Constitutive Acts of the Mexican Federation of January, 
1824, and the Constitution of the following October were the 
legal basis for most of the militia service of the colonists and, 
along with the Constitution of Coahuila and Texas, merit closer 
examination. One problem is evident immediately, that of nomen- 
clature. The militia in its traditional function of defending the 
community seems quite consistently to have been called the local 
militia, but the militia in its function of protecting the constitu- 
tional system had several names: active militia, civic militia, and 
fortress militia for instance. The term national militia seems to 
have been the general term for the militia under the constitu- 
tions, although the term national local is also used. 

Article 13 of the Constitutive Acts gave Congress the exclusive 
right “to organize, arm, and discipline the militia of the states, 
reserving to each the appointment of its respective officers.”’ Arti- 
cle 50 of the Constitution of 1824 in essence repeated the provi- 
sions of the former document, adding only the term local before 
militia.* Both constitutions granted the executive power to dis- 
pose the active and local militia, along with the army and navy, 
for external defense.*° 

The similarity of wording of the two articles to the militia 
clause of the Constitution of the United States is evident, but 
the differences are more significant. The reservation of authority 
by the thirteen original states, both to appoint officers and to 
train the militia, was the necessary concession of the federal gov- 
ernment to the fact that the states had-owned the militia for more 
than a hundred years in some instances. Mexico’s history of strong 
central control offered no parallel to such relative independence 
as existed among the Anglo-American colonies; the Mexican 
provinces had not owned their militia. The difference in back- 
ground is reflected in the wording of the three constitutions. 
The United States Congress was given power to “provide for 


SUnnumbered circular, November 8, 1823 (Bexar ernie Printed Documents, 
Archives, University of Texas Library) . 


°H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , I, 63, 79. 
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organizing, arming and disciplining the militia. ...”* Under 
the Militia Act of 1792, however, the federal government was 
not free to interpret provide for to mean accomplish. On the other 
hand, the Mexican Congress was given all three tasks: arming, 
organizing, and disciplining. Passing to the states the responsi- 
bility for choosing officers seems purely imitative, not based on 
any practical justification. Rather it is an instance of the problems 
Mexico faced in trying to establish a federal system from what 
had been administrative areas of a monolithic government, in- 
stead of bodies of citizens practiced in self-rule. 

The difficulties of the states in handling the responsibilities 
given them is suggested by the fact that almost two and a half 
years passed between the date of the Constitution of 1824 and 
that of the Constitution of Coahuila and Texas. Of course, the 
state had not waited for the constitution to be completed before 
assuming responsibility for the militia. Through a series of laws 
and decrees the state congress undertook the military tasks passed 
to it by the national government. 

One of these decrees throws light on the different types of 
militia and, incidentally, on the Mexican version of the draft. 
The state congress, on receiving an order to furnish its share of 
troops for the fortress companies of cavalry, directed the governor 
to have the men chosen according to the following priority: 
vagrants, disorderly persons, and, if the quota were not yet filled, 
single men chosen by lot from those whose families could spare 
them. The congress also approved, subject to order of the com- 
mandant general, the procurement of the men by “entrapment 
and decoy.” On the contrary, it exempted members of the civic 
militia.” 

The Constitution of Coahuila and Texas confirmed the dis- 
tinction between standing garrison militia and civic militia. The 
constitution further provided that the civic militia would be 
established in all towns of the state, that its organization, disci- 
pline, and internal government would conform to the general 
laws of the republic, and that no Coahuil-Texano could decline 
such service when it was required.** 


11Constitution of the United States, Art. I, Sec. 8. 
12Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 152-153. 
18] bid., 436, 451. 
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The state’s most impressive document for the guiding of its 
militia was a ten-page set of regulations, Decree Number 58, en- 
acted on May 14, 1828, and promulgated on the following June 
23. Under successive headings it covered organization and allo- 
cation of units, duties, naming of officers, training, discipline and 
penalties, uniforms, armament, exemptions, funds, and general 
considerations. Included in the allocation of units were those for 
both the Mexican and Anglo-American municipalities in Texas." 

Decree Number 69 reveals an interesting disregard for time 
or fact. When it was enacted on September 30, 1828, Stephen F. 
Austin had been a lieutenant colonel in the national militia for 
over five years; yet the purpose of the decree was to remove the 
requirement that militia officers be Mexican by birth.** 

In 1833 and 1834 both the state and nation showed concern 
over the size of the militia organization. In April, 1833, the con- 
gress of Coahuila and Texas reduced the number of civic militia 
to the ratio of one per hundred population and ordered the 
ayuntamientos to reach this strength within two months.*® It 
seems, however, that the decree was not put into effect, for on 
January 13 of the next year congress repeated the directive but 
within two weeks suspended its operation, seemingly from fear 
that such strength was not adequate protection from the growing 
power of the centralist movement. In May the ratio again was 
written into state law, but with loopholes by which the number 
could be increased. Then in June the governor was granted dis- 
cretionary power to organize the militia in the numbers needed 
to defend the federal institutions.*7 At the same time General 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna’s national congress voted to reduce 
the state militias to one man per five hundred inhabitants.** 

It remains to see how the Anglo-American colonists were 
affected by the Mexican militia system. Austin’s advertisement 

14Reglamento de la Milicia Nacional Local, May 14, 1828 (Bexar Archives, 
Coahuila and Texas, Printed Decrees, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 


15Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 220. 
16] bid., 322. 


17Thomas W. Streeter, Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845 (5 books; Cambridge, 
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of his proposed settlement published in November, 1821, showed 
that he was aware that the colony would have to defend itself. 
One of the services that he agreed to furnish for the fee of twelve 
and one-half cents per acre was defense against the Indians.’ 
Later in pleading his cause before the national government in 
Mexico, he offered to organize, arm, and equip the settlers to 
fight the Indians or other enemies of the province.”° Austin seems 
to have been thinking in terms of a small force employed full- 
time to range the frontiers of the settlements; but while he was 
still in Mexico, Governor José Felix Trespalacios on November 
10, 1822, ordered the election of military commandants at both 
the settlement on the Colorado and that on the Brazos.** Thus 
the first steps in organization of the militia were taken in the 
absence of the empresario and before the colony was even assured 
of its land. 

On February 18, 1823, Emperor Iturbide authorized Austin to 
organize a body of national militia on his return to the colony,?* 
and at Monterrey en route to Texas, Austin asked the provincial 
government for a definition of his military authority and grade. 
He was authorized to command the militia with a grade of 
lieutenant colonel and to make war against hostile Indians and 
other enemies of the government.”* One additional step remained 
before the appointment was final. Baron de Bastrop, as commis- 
sioner to the colony, on August 5 authorized Austin to form a 
regiment of national militia and to command it as a lieutenant 
colonel.** 

In June, Austin issued a proclamation dividing the settlements 
into five districts and instructing the people in each to elect 
company officers.”* His belief in the need for a standing military 


19Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 6. 

20Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of Texas, 1793-1836: 
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1949) » 48. 

21[bid., 88. 
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force, however, is shown by the proclamation he issued in August 
offering to hire ten men to serve as rangers attached to a militia 
company.”* During the same summer militiamen retaliated against 
a group of Karankawas who had killed two settlers.** 

Within a year of the proclamation calling for the election of 
company officers, the fifth company had been organized, and 
Austin activated a battalion.2* The summer of 1824, like the 
preceding one, was marked by hostilities between the colonists 
and the Indians. Under Austin’s orders Captain Randall Jones 
and Captain Jesse Burnam led their companies against the Karan- 
kawas from the Colorado to Matagorda Bay and succeeded in 
making them sue for peace.*® After the summer and fall of 1824 
Austin felt that the Indian problem was being solved, although 
it continued in the exposed western and northern areas. 

Austin’s original authority to command the militia placed him 
in what amounted to an independent command under the state 
government until such time as other measures were put into 
effect. On February 1, 1825, an intervening level of command 
was introduced by a decree making the local militia subject to 
the chief of the Department of ‘Texas, who was charged with 
attending to its organization and regulation.*° 

The Fredonian Rebellion in the winter of 1826-1827 subjected 
the militia of the Austin colony to its greatest if somewhat anti- 
climactic test. When General José Antonio Saucedo called on 
Austin for help in suppressing the uprising, he first called for 
thirty volunteers to accompany the general and troops from Bexar. 
Then he issued a general call, to which four hundred men re- 
sponded. Fortunately the rebellion failed before they were re- 
quired to fight their fellow Anglo-Americans.** 


26Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 
1928; Vol. III, Austin, University of Texas Press, 1926), I, 678. 

27Henderson K. Yoakum, History of Texas, from Its First Settlement in 1685 to 
Its Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; Austin, 1935), I, 223-224. 

28Barker, The Austin Papers, I, 838-839. 

2°Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 94-95; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 224-226; 
“Reminiscences of Capt. Jesse Burnam,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, V, 12-18. 
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The regulations for the national local militia issued by the 
congress of Coahuila and Texas as Decree Number 58 authorized 
the Department of Texas one battalion of infantry in the Austin 
colony and Nacogdoches area, one squadron of cavalry in Bexar 
and vicinity, and one separate troop of cavalry at La Bahia. In 
addition it provided for the augmentation of the force in Texas 
to conform to the introduction of new settlers. Austin considered 
the regulations important enough that he published a two-install- 
ment translation of them in the first two issues of the Texas 
Gazette. In a note added to the translation he stated that by a 
subsequent agreement the Anglo-American colony and Nacog- 
doches were each authorized a battalion, his having already been 
in existence for four years.*? 

By 1829 the Indian scare among the colonists seems to have 
passed except in the most exposed areas and a feeling of compla- 
cency seems to have replaced it. When the militia election was 
held in March, after the ayuntamiento had redistricted the area, 
the required officers were elected,** but Austin complained that 
fewer than go per cent of the eligible voters actually took part in 
the elections.** 

Although Austin, when there seemed reason to do so, could 
assert that the colony had six hundred men for militia duty by 
the middle of 1830,*° a series of calls during the fall and winter 
to catch horse thieves and to guard prisoners, in the absence of 
a jail, seems to have lowered the martial spirit.** By the summer 
of 1831 the attitude of the colonists reached the point that the 
election of militia officers had to be rescheduled because the first 
one had not been formal.* 

During the period of deterioration in the relations of the 
colonists and the national government, indirect evidence sug- 


32Streeter, Bibliography of Texas, Part II, Vol. III, 56. 


33Eugene C. Barker (ed.), “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de 
Austin, 1828-1832,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly (XXI-XXIV, April, 1918- 
October, 1920) , XXI, 399, 408-410. 


34Barker, “The Government of Austin’s Colony, 1821-1831,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXI, 233. 
35Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 270. 


3¢Barker, “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXII, 355; XXIII, 73, 76. 


87[bid., XXIV, 81. 
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gests that the militia was either not organized or so casually so as 
to be of little importance. Repeatedly when tension arose, the 
colonists spoke, not in terms of calling out an existing organiza- 
tion, but of creating one. Such was the case as the crisis of 1835 
deepened. When General Martin Perfecto de Cos’ letters telling 
of the impending increase of troops in Texas were intercepted 
in June, Dr. James B. Miller, the political chief of Brazos, called 
for the men to turn out and organize.** The people of the Red 
Lands approving the resolutions of Sam Houston, provided for 
the raising of a militia force.** The four small militia companies 
that campaigned against the Indians during the summer did so 
without prior organization. John H. Moore, one of the company 
commanders, was elected major to command the force.*® Austin 
in September prepared a circular letter in which he asked the 
delegates to the convention scheduled for October 15 to bring 
the census and the militia returns from their districts,*! and 
under his chairmanship the San Felipe committee of safety urged 
the immediate organization of volunteer companies.* 

From 1821 to 1836 the Mexican government at both national 
and state levels devoted considerable interest and effort to creating 
an effective militia system. In general, however, the country 
received little benefit from the effort. The main difficulty was 
inherent; the concept of a national militia is essentially a demo- 
cratic one. All men alike were obligated to defend the constitu- 
tion. Within the broad duty there was still room for grades of 
military authority and responsibility, but there was hardly room 
for four castes based on proximity to Spanish culture, each 
with in its own privileges. Bancroft has pointed out that as late 
as 1848, when a new attempt was made to build an effective 
militia, it failed because the four groups could not share the 
burden equitably.** 


88Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 340. 

39Tbid., 350-351. 

40Tbid., 352. 

41Binkley, The Texas Revolution, 64. 

42Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 361. 

*8Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; 
Vols. XV and XVI of The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft; San Francisco, 1886- 
1889) , II, 613. 
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The Anglo-American added a fifth group to the already irrecon- 
cilable differences in the Mexican population. What was the re- 
sult of the new system on the colonists from the United States? 
The national law gave the militia of the settlers official standing, 
but initial command in the hands of the empresarios and the 
peripheral location of the colonists minimized the effect of the 
change in nations. Austin’s original command apparently lasted 
for almost two years before his authority was placed directly 
under an agency in Texas. There seems to have been no drafting 
of garrison militia from the colonists, and at the company and 
battalion levels the commanders were from the same communities 
as the troops, so that Mexican officers commanded at Bexar and 
Nacogdoches while Anglo-American officers commanded the new 
citizens. The volunteers who accompanied General Saucedo to 
Nacogdoches are possibly the only colonists to serve directly under 
Mexican command. These factors left the militia of the colonists 
all but indistinguishable from that which they had known in the 
United States. For all practical purposes, the colonies operated 
a United States militia with Mexican sanction. 

Another question naturally arises: did the existence of the 
militia in Texas influence the beginning or the course of the 
revolution? Here again the evidence is largely negative, suggest- 
ing that neither the presence nor the condition of the militia 
directly affected the revolution. Without some six hundred good 
men the revolution would have been impossible, but whether 
or not they were organized into companies and battalions was not 
likely to have retarded the war party. On the other hand, the 
fact that the national government found itself strong enough to 
intervene directly and strongly in Texas, so that the Texans could 
no longer claim their neutral position, made strife followed by 
submission or independence inevitable. 
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Notes on Texas’ Largest Slaveholders, 1860 


RALPH A. WOOSTER 


HE PRINTED RETURNS of the Eighth Census of the United 

States number fifty-four holdings of one hundred or more 

slaves in Texas in 1860.’ These great planters constituted 
the very apex of the ante-bellum Texas social structure and yielded 
far more influence in the socio-economic development of the state 
than their numbers would indicate.? A study of their personal 
characteristics will furnish some insight into the composition of 
this small but most influential segment of Texas society on the eve 
of the Civil War. It will also add to the general economic picture 
of large plantation life in the ante-bellum period. 

Although the printed returns of the Eighth Census give a 
county-by-county breakdown of the number of various size slave- 
holdings, the only source for the names of individual slaveholders 
is the manuscript returns of Schedule No. 2, Slave Inhabitants, 
where slaves are listed by names of holder.’ A careful search of 
these returns yielded the names of some fifty-one planters who 
held one hundred or more slaves in 1860. Then by searching 


1Eighth Census of the United States, Agriculture of the United States in 1860 
(Washington, 1864) , 240-241. 

2For the role of planters in general in ante-bellum society see James G. Randall, 
The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937) , 60-62. 

8The manuscript Texas returns for Schedule No. 2, Slave Inhabitants, of the 
United States Census, 1860, are in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. The 
writer used microfilm copies in the Library of Lamar State College of Technology, 
Beaumont, Texas. There is some discrepancy between the numbers given in the 
printed returns and the number of holders of one hundred or more slaves listed 
in the manuscript returns. For example, the manuscript returns show holders of 
one hundred or more slaves in Limestone, Red River, San Augustine, and Trinity 
counties, whereas the printed returns fail to list such holdings for these counties. 
On the other hand, in several instances (Austin, Matagorda, Robertson, and Wash- 
ington counties) the printed returns list more holdings of one hundred or more 
slaves than the writer could locate in the manuscript returns. 


. 
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through the manuscript returns of Schedule No. 1, Free Inhabit- 
ants, and Schedule No. 4, Productions of Agriculture, the writer 
found additional personal information such as age, place of birth, 
property holdings, size of landholdings, and types of crops pro- 
duced in 1859.‘ Data from these various schedules permit various 
analyses of the characteristics of these great slaveholders, which is 
the purpose of the present study. 

The median age of the great slaveholders found in the manu- 
script census returns was fifty-one years. The ages ranged from 
the twenty-two years for William A. Kennedy of Brazoria County 
to the seventy-nine years for W. G. L. Foley of Lavaca County. 
Two planters were in their twenties, five in their thirties, fifteen 
in their forties, thirteen in their fifties, nine in their sixties, and 
four in their seventies. Three holders of one hundred or more 
slaves were not located in Schedule No. 1 of the manuscript re- 
turns and therefore their ages are not included here.° 

All of the great planters found by the writer in the manuscript 
returns of Schedule No. 1 were born in slaveholding states. 
Georgia led as a place of birth for twelve of Texas’ great slave- 
holders were born there. Seven planters were born in Virginia, 
six each in North Carolina and Tennessee, five each in South 
Carolina and Kentucky, four in Alabama, two in Texas, and one 
in Mississippi.° 

The total property holding of the great planters ranged from 
the $60,000 held by William Harbert of Colorado County to the 


4The manuscript Texas returns for Schedule No. 1, Free Inhabitants, of the 
United States Census, 1860, are in the National Archives, Washington, D. C., and 
the returns for Schedule No. 4, Productions of Agriculture, are in Archives, Texas 
State Library. Microfilm copies in the Library of Lamar State College of Tech- 
nology, Beaumont, were used by the writer. 

5Benjamin F. Terry and William J. Kyle of Ft. Bend County were listed as joint 
holders of 105 slaves and James E. and Richard M. Hopkins of Red River County 
were listed as joint holders of 141 slaves; however, they are counted in this study 
as separate holders in order that their personal data may be analyzed. A total of 
195 slaves were listed in Montgomery County for what appears to be “Goldthwart,” 
but as the writer could find no such person listed in either Schedule No. 1 or 
Schedule No. 4 (although he did find data listed under the names of his agents 
in the agricultural returns) “Goldthwart” has not been included in this analysis 
or in Appendix I which lists some of the personal characteristics for individual 
large slaveholders. 


®See Appendix I for birth place of individual slaveholders. 
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$614,234 held by D. G. Mills of Brazoria County.’ Nine of the 
group held in excess of $300,000 in total property in 1860, six 
held from $200,000 to $300,000, twenty-four held from $100,000 
to $200,000, and eight held less than $100,000. Median property 
holding was $60,000 in real and $105,750 in personal property.‘ 

Table 1 shows the distribution of holdings broken down into 
real and personal property. 


TABLE 1 
PROPERTY HOLDING OF TEXAS’ LARGEST SLAVEHOLDERS 

Real Property Held Number of Slaveholders 
Less than $50,000 21 
$50,000—$ 100,000 14 
$100,000—$200,000 7 
$200,000 and over 5 

Total 47 
Personal Property Held Number of Slaveholders 
Less than $50,000 1 
$50,000—$ 100,000 18 
$100,000—$200,000 22 
$200,000 and over 6 

Total 47 


Table 2 shows the distribution of landholding of these great 
planters. Their holdings ranged from only 100 acres in improved 
land held by George Stonum of Grimes County to the 2,550 
acres held by Abner Jackson of Brazoria County, and in unim- 
proved land from the 100 acres held by James E. and Richard M. 
Hopkins of Red River County to the massive 87,817 acres held 
by David G. Mills of Brazoria County. Median holding for the 
whole group was goo improved and 3,000 unimproved acres. 


7Mills, who held 313 slaves on three plantations (Lowwood Place, Bynum Place, 
and Palo Alto Place) was the largest holder of slaves in Texas. Two other individ- 
uals, Abner Jackson of Brazoria County and J. D. Waters of Ft. Bend County, held 
in excess of 200 slaves in 1860. All three are mentioned in Abigail Curlee, A Study 
of Texas Slave Plantations, 1822-1865 (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1932) ; 
and Mills and Jackson are mentioned briefly in J. Carlyle Sitterson, Sugar Country 
(Lexington, 1953), 49-50. 

SIt may be noted that only six of the group held more real than personal 
property in 1860. Property holding for four members has not been ascertained 
by the writer. 
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TABLE 2 
LANDHOLDING OF TEXAS’ LARGEST SLAVEHOLDERS 

Improved Land held Number of Slaveholders 
Less than 500 acres 5 
500—1,000 acres 22 
1,000—2,000 acres 16 
2,000 acres and over 4 

Total 47 
Unimproved Land Held Number of Slaveholders 
Less than 1,000 acres | 
1,000—5,000 acres 27 
5,000—10,000 acres 7 
10,000 acres and over 6 

Total 47 


All but three of the great slaveholders located in the agricul- 
tural schedule were cotton planters. Of these, thirteen produced 
less than 250 bales in 1859, twenty produced from 250 to 500 
bales, eight produced from 500 to 750 bales, and two (William 
A. Kennedy of Brazoria County, 807 bales, and J. D. Waters of 
Fort Bend County, 800 bales) produced over 750 bales. Median 
for the whole group was 356 bales. 

Ten of the great slaveholders grew sugar cane in 1859. Median 
production for this group was 200 hogsheads, and ranged from 
the 65 hogsheads produced by A. Mims to the 712 hogsheads by 
D. G. Mills. It may be noted that of these ten sugar planters, 
eight also grew cotton in 1859, Mills and Hamlin Bass the only 
ones devoting their full attention to sugar production. 

The agricultural returns show that the median evaluation of 
livestock owned by the great slaveholders was $7,200. Again the 
range between high and low was considerable; livestock owned 
by Mills was evaluated at $53,000, compared with the $1,400 for 
livestock owned by William Bonner of Freestone County. A 
breakdown of the holdings shows that thirteen planters held live- 
stock valued at less than $5,000; twenty-two held livestock valued 
at from $5,000 to $10,000; and twelve held livestock valued in 
excess of $10,000.° 


®High for the group was Abner Jackson of Brazoria County, whose livestock was 
valued at $46,770. Mills’ livestock was valued at $43,500, while that of J. G. McNeel, 
also of Brazoria County, was $37,400. 


4 
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The census returns give not only total evaluation of livestock 
but numbers of various animals as well. Forty-eight of the great 
slaveholders owned horses, forty-nine owned asses and mules, 
forty-seven owned milk cows, forty-seven owned working oxen, 
forty-five owned cattle, twenty-one owned sheep, and forty-five 
owned swine in 1859. Median holding for the group was ten 
horses, thirty-one asses and mules, forty milk cows, twenty work- 
ing oxen, one hundred and fifty other cattle, eighty sheep, and 
two hundred swine. Forty-three members listed the value of ani- 
mals slaughtered in the past year, median for this group was 
$965.2° 

Every one of the great planters located in the agricultural 
schedule grew corn in 1859, a testimony to the importance of 
this basic crop in the plantation economy of the ante-bellum 
South." Only four planters grew less than 1,000 bushels of corn 
that year, ten grew from 1,000 to 5,000 bushels, eighteen grew 
from 5,000 to 10,000 bushels, thirteen grew from 10,000 bushels 
to 20,000 bushels, and two (Mills and Jackson of Brazoria 
County) grew over 20,000 bushels in 1859. Median for the whole 
group was 7,000 bushels. 

The agricultural returns also reveal that ten of the great plant- 
ers grew wheat in 1859 and five grew rye.’* Nineteen members 
grew peas and beans, twenty-five grew Irish potatoes, and forty-one 
grew the all-important sweet potato in 1859.** When production of 
these foodstuffs is considered and added to the hogs and cattle 


10Ten individuals valued animals slaughtered in excess of $2,000. Highest figure 
for the group was that of H. Bass of Brazoria County, who valued animals slaugh- 
tered at $9,700. 

11For the importance of corn see Donald L. Kemmerer, “The Pre-Civil War 
South’s Leading Crop, Corn,” Agricultural History, XXIII, 236-238; and Lewis C. 
Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (2 vols., reprint, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, 1958) , II, 811-816. 

12Largest wheat producer was Reese Hughes of Cass County who grew 2,000 
bushels in 1859. Willis Whitaker, also of Cass County, was the leading rye producer, 
growing 500 bushels in 1859. William Garrett of San Augustine County, who grew 
100 bushels in 1859, was the only one of the group listed as growing barley, and 
Abner Jackson of Brazoria County, who grew a total of 85 pounds on his three 
plantations, was the only one of the group who grew hops in 1859. Two planters, 
John Greenville McNeel, who grew 4,000 pounds, and Jackson, who grew 600 
pounds, were the only growers of tobacco among the group. 

18D. G. Mills, who held 313 slaves, grew a total of 9,000 bushels of sweet potatoes 
in 1859. 
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slaughtered it is obvious that devotion to the one crop system at 
the expense of foodstuffs was not true in so far as these greater 
Texas slaveholders were concerned on the eve of the Civil War. 
As Herbert Weaver has said in regard to Mississippi planters, 
“these planters were not entirely self-sufficient, nor would they 
ever be. Yet it is certain that a historian knew little about condi- 
tions in Mississippi in 1860 when he wrote: ‘Nearly everything 
he used the planter bought. He purchased meal and pork for 
his slaves instead of raising it with little cost. He bought his 
clothing and theirs and all the household equipment.’”’** Cer- 
tainly this description of “‘cotton, and only cotton,” would not be 
valid for Texas’ greatest slaveholders in 1860. 


14Herbert Weaver, Mississippi Farmers, 1850-1860 (Nashville, 1945), 49. Weaver 
is quoting Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (Boston, 
1924) , 204. 
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Some Letters Concerning the Knights of the 
Golden Circle in Texas, 1860-186] 


JIMMIE HICKS 


HE 1850'S WERE a decade of sectional conflicts, agitation 

over slavery expansion, and various schemes to find new 

lands for American settlement. Of these schemes, a most 
fantastic and colorful one was the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, founded by a Cincinnati physician, George William Lamb 
Bickley. Although Bickley claimed to have organized the group 
in 1854, it was not until 1859 that active work was begun in the 
South. The generally held view of the organization’s purpose was 
the creation of a huge slavery empire composed of the slave 
holding States of the United States, Mexico, Central America, 
the West Indies, and the northern part of South America. This 
great slave holding empire would either be a part of the United 
States or a separate nation depending on Northern sentiment. 
As sectional feeling increased, however, the organization em- 
phasized more its duty to protect the institution of slavery in 
the Southern States.* 

The leader, George W. L. Bickley, called “General” by his 
followers and admirers, spent most of 1860 in organizing local 
chapters, called castles, in the lower South. In the fall of that 
election year he came to Texas. He arrived in Galveston on 
October 10 and proceeded to go about the state speaking and 
organizing new castles. There was some talk of an expedition 
to invade Mexico, and while some men did gather in lower 
Texas, there was no attempt to cross the Rio Grande. George 
Bickley continued his organizational work until late in 1860 or 


1Two scholarly articles dealing with this organization are: C. A. Bridges, “The 
Knights of the Golden Circle: A Filibustering Fantasy,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLIV, 287-302; and Ollinger Crenshaw, “The Knights of the Golden 
Circle: The Career of George Bickley,” American Historical Review, XLVI, 23-50. 
These writers give no evidence in their articles of having seen the letters reprinted 
here. 
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early in 1861 when he left Texas to engage in secessionist propa- 
ganda and military organization in Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 
His nephew, Charles Bickley, and Dr. George Cupples continued 
the work of the organization from its state headquarters in San 
Antonio until it disappeared into the military organizations 
created for the War Between the States.’ 

General Bickley received a cordial welcome in Texas, especially 
from those men who supported the Breckinridge-Lane ticket. 
The Knights of the Golden Circle quickly added new castles 
and these castles grew rapidly in size. Bickley spoke in Houston 
on the night of October 30, 1860, and he received an enthusiastic 
reception from the citizens of the city and its leading newspaper, 
the Houston Telegraph, then edited by E. H. Cushing. The news- 
paper reported the meeting in most complimentary terms and 
declared that forty young men of the city had joined the order at 
the close of the meeting. General Bickley left Houston on No- 
vember 5 for Marshall by way of Hollandale and Huntsville, 
and it was reported that he would visit all the important towns 
of East Texas. A week after the first meeting the membership 
in the Houston castle was reported to be some sixty men.’ By 
November 27, the Telegraph reported that there were over 190 
members of the K.G.C. in Harris County. It quoted the La 
Grange True Issue as reporting the K.G.C. castle there as having 
some sixty members including some of “the most respectable and 
enterprising citizens of that county.’ 

Sentiment for action was rapidly rising in Texas during the 
weeks following Lincoln’s election, and the gain in the mem- 
bership was largely because of this. Because of the slowness of 
the mails, leaders of the K.G.C. used the newspapers as a means 
of communication. These letters printed in the Houston Weekly 
Telegraph provide information on the activities of the K.G.C. 
in Texas during the last two months of 1860. It may well be that 
the Knights of the Golden Circle played a more important role 
in the secession movement in Texas than has been previously 
believed. 


2Ibid. 
3Houston Weekly Telegraph, November 6, 1860. 
4Ibid., November 27, 1860. 
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George Bickley to Editor of Telegraph’ 


Huntsville, Texas, Nov. 3, 1860. 

Editor Telegraph—Dear Sir:—As it is almost impossible to keep 
up the correspondence of the K.G.C. organization, and as it is 
very desirable to keep the Texas Division fully advised of the 
movements, I beg to report the progress that is being made in this 
State through the columns of your widely circulating journal. I 
will give you, at least weekly, items, and occupy only a short space 
as it is main facts only that are needed. During the past week, Castles 
were established at the following places, and are in charge of the 
following named persons: Austin—Geo. W. Harris, 20 members; 
La Grange—Col. B. Shropshire, 38 members; Brenham—Dr. John 
Lark, 26 members; Chappell Hill—Geo. W. Chappell, 17 members; 
Houston—Capt. W. Edwards, 42 members; Navasota—Jno. L. Lloyd, 
7 members; Huntsville—Thos. Carothers, 48 members. It will be 
observed that these are the members that joined each Castle the 
first night. 

They are all in a working and flourishing condition, and con- 
stitute, in each place, a class of citizens on whom the public can 
rely in any emergency. 

I have delivered public addresses in all these places, and satisfying 
the people, I believe, that the K.G.C. has no connection with any 
political party. During the past ten days, eleven equipped and pro- 
vided companies have been tendered and accepted, subject to duty 
at twenty days’ notice. 

I shall continue the canvass of the State until the results of the 
present election are known, when, if no civil discord arises to de- 
mand our services at home, we shall proceed at once to move the 
Texans to the scene of action, of which due and timely notice will 
be given. All letters of inquiry may be addressed to me at San An- 
tonio, that being the Head Quarters for Texas. 

Very Respectfully, yours, 
GEO. BICKLEY, K.G.C., 
President American Legion 


George Bickley to Editor of the Telegraph* 


Marshall, Texas, Nov. 12, 1860. 
Ed. Telegraph.—Since writing last to you, I have formed Castles 
or rather reformed some that had been imperfectly organized. One 
at Rusk, in charge of Capt. I. T. Gammage, another at this place, 
in charge of Col. Sam J. Richardson. I go from here to-morrow to 
Jefferson to reorganize the work there, from that point I shall go 


5Ibid., November 6, 1860. 
8Ibid., November 27, 1860. 
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to Shreveport, by which time I hope to know the result of the 
recent election. If I learn that Mr. Lincoln has been elected, no 
movement of the K.G.C. will be attempted until it is determined 
by the Southern States whether they will submit or not. 

My reasons for adopting this course are I hope, founded in pa- 
triotism. If the unfortunate calamity of a civil war should be forced 
upon us, I believe it to be the duty of the members of this organi- 
zation to lend their services to the Governors of their respective 
States, and if no such difficulty arises, we shall not lose a single day 
in completing our arrangements for an early movement. The cas- 
tles now formed and being formed in this State will report to Maj. 
Chas. Bickley, San Antonio, or to Sam Mather, Gabriel Mills, Wil- 
liamson co Texas, as it is exceedingly pro[bJable that I shall have 
to visit the east for material, and must therefore be absent from 
the State some weeks. 

But I trust, since the election excitement is past, politicians will 
no longer attempt to draw us into their meshes, and that the public 
will come to understand the true character and value of this organi- 
zation to the South, if arguments are necessary, I should be disposed 
to take the objecter to Rusk co, and show him the blackened walls 
and dessolated chimneys of the once flourishing town of Henderson, 
and those who are members of the order appreciate its value as a 
domestic police system, too highly to allow the Work to flag in this 
State. I shall write you weekly and keep the organization through 
the columns of the Telegraph, informed as to the movements and 
work of the order in this and other States. 

Very truly yours, 
GEO. BICKLEY, K.G.C. 


David C. Jones to Editor of the Telegraph’ 


Owensville, Robertson co. 
November 16, 1860. 

Editor Telegraph.—Allow me through your columns to make the 
announcement of my success in establishing castles of the K.G.C. 
under the authority of Gen. Geo. Bickley, as this will prove the 
best plan by which the friends of the order in the State may be 
more immediately informed. 

I, together with D. U. Barziza, of this place, have organized at 
the following places: Booneville, Brazos county, Capt. James Guest, 
18 members; Independence, Washington county, Capt. Thos. B. 
Haynes 19 members; Caldwell, Burleson county, Captain John L. 
Winston, 9 members. At Independence we were assisted by Colonel 
Thomas S. Lubbock, of your city, a very worthy and zealous K.G.C. 
Among our members at Caldwell was the venerable Capt. Bart. 
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Simms, a name familiar to old Texians. We are about to organize 
at this place, and also at Cameron, in Milam county. Our cause is 
a meritorious one, commending itself to every true son of the South 
in this our national crisis. The K.G.C. organization is composed of 
some of the most respectable and influential men of the South, 
and it is as true to Southern principles as the ‘needle to the pole.’ 
Our town presents a lively and encouraging appearance, every 

one is filled with the spirit of improvement, buildings in every por- 
tion of the town are going up, some ten or twelve being in the 
process of erection, lumber for building purposes stops here almost 
daily, and Owensville promises to become one of the most important 
inland towns in the State. We need now shoemakers, tinners, watch- 
makers, barbers and a newspaper, and Owensville will be brought 
into notice. Our ladies are today making the Lone Star flag, and 
on Saturday it will wave over the Court House. Our town on yester- 
day and today was enlivened by squad drills, conducted by our 
fellow townsman, Lieut. E. W. Herndon, and the blue cockade 
with the Lone Star in the centre, glistening upon the caps of the 
mustermen. Saturday is to be a great day with us; the Lone Star 
flag already floats in Sterling, in this county, and the pole raising 
on Saturday will be an occasion worthy of remembrance. 

Truly yours, 

DAVID C. JONES, Surgeon, 

2d Regt, K.G.C. 


George Bickley to Editor of the Telegraph* 


Marshall, Texas, Nov. 15, 1860. 

E. H. Cushing, Esq.—Sir:—I beg to answer, through your columns, 
a slanderous article published in the New York Herald, of Oct. 12th. 
The said article comes from a Black Republican correspondent lo- 
cated at the town of Brownsville, on the Rio Grande, whose object 
seems to be to build up a prejudice to the K.G.C. I have observed 
these slanders in various Northern papers, but have paid no atten- 
tion to them until now. 

It is true a few misguided men assembled upon the Rio Grande, 
in violation of my special orders, and were necessarily placed in 
embarrassing circumstances, yet we made provision for these men 
that they might not be compelled to return home until we knew 
what the South would do in reference to Mr. Lincoln’s election. 

It is not difficult to see that the Abolitionists of the North are 
determined to throw every obstacle in the way of our success, and 
this, to every true Southern man, ought to constitute a new reason 
for combatting these mis-representations; but, thank God, the K.G.C. 
organization is now in the hands of the people of the South, and 
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we hope yet to have the pleasure of hanging each and every lying 
correspondent living in our midst, who dares to malign the only 
movement ever made in the South to prevent the further agitation 
of the slavery question, and I beg the friends of the organization 
to speak openly and fairly in advocacy of the truths we are trying 
to teach. 

In a former letter reporting Castles, I observe you have omitted 
the name of Capt. J. B. Lubbock, of Bastrop, who has in command 
a fine castle, and has proven himself a worthy and trusty Southern 


— Yours truly, 


GEO. BICKLEY, K.G.C. 
Charles Bickley to Editor of the Telegraph® 


Head Quarters Am. Legion, K.G.C. 
San Antonio, Nov. 13, 1860. 
Editor Telegraph—Dear Sir:—In the list of Texas Castles, K.G.C. 
published in your paper of the 6th, I find that no mention is made 
of Bastrop and San Antonio. I beg, therefore, to add that the castle 
at the former place, in charge of Capt. John B. Lubbock, has now 
over twenty members, while the Castle in San Antonio, in charge of 
Maj. S. Sampson, is rapidly increasing in membership, with good 
and true men, each one of whom I believe ready to battle for the 
Constittuional right of the South under the Lone Star, or the forked 
standard of the American Legion, as the case may be. 
Yours, &c., 
CHAS. BICKLEY, Aid-de-Camp. 


Charles Bickley to Editor of the Telegraph 


To Correspondents: 
Head Quarters, American Legion, 
K.G.C. 
Ma. 2 San Antonio, Texas, Nov. 29th 1860. 


Capt. J. B. Lubbock, Bastrop.—The information asked for in your’s 
of the gth, will be transmitted to you by letter. 

Major D. C. Jones, Owensville—Your’s of the 13th just to hand. 
Out of Degree works. Have ordered them for you. 

Ned P. Clifford, Navasota——See another answer to Major Jones, 
above. Will write you soon. Keep the ball rolling. 

General Bickley, Marshall.—Letters have been forwarded to you 
at Marshall. The delay must be with the mail. 

Geo. W. Harris, Austin——Have read the article to which you re- 


9Ibid. 
10Jbid., December 11, 1860. 
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fer. You are right when you assert that ‘the most violent opposition is 
from those who know nothing whatever, about the order.’ 

T. S. Cook, Esq., La Grange.—Have forwarded your communica- 
tion to the President of the Legion. You are doing us good service 
with your pen. The South may rely on the K.G.C. in any emergency. 

Samuel Mather, Gabriel Mills——Please write to Headquarters at 
your earliest convenience. 

Col. Jno. J. Cook, Montgomery, Ala.—General Bickley was at 
Marshall, Texas, on the 10th. In case of a demand for troops on the 
part of the South, the services of the K.G.C. will be tendered. 

Report to Headquarters.—Capt. James Guest, of Boonville; Capt. 
T. B. Haynes, of Independence; Capt. Jno. Winston, of Caldwell, 
and other Commandants of K.G.C. Castles, who have not reported 
to Headquarters will please do so immediately. 


By order. CHAS. BICKLEY, 
Aid-de-Camp. 


Charles Bickley to Editor of the Telegraph" 


Headquarters American Legion 
G.C. 
San Antonio, Texas, Dec. 7, 1860. 

E. H. Cushing, Esq..—Dear Sir:—I am constantly in receipt of 
letters from members of the K.G.C. organization asking for Degree 
Works to supply new Castles. 

To meet the demand I have had a new lot printed in this city, 
and will hereafter be prepared to furnish them at $5 per set, in- 
cluding Works for ist and gnd Degree Cards. 

Castles have recently been established at Helena, (Capt. John 


Littleton,) and at Seguin. = CHARLES BICKLEY, K.G.C. 
Maj. Ky. Regt. and Aid-de-Camp. 


Charles Bickley to Editor of the Telegraph* 


Columbus, Texas, Dec. 25th, ’6o. 

Editor Telegraph:—I beg to report the following castles, K.G.C., 
as having been organized since my last communication. Seguin, J. 
Wright; Gonzales, A. D. Harris; Columbus, Prof H. A. Tatum; Eagle 
Lake, I. J. Frazar; Alleyton, Jno. K. Hanks. I have addressed the 
citizens at the above named places, and I think, satisfied them that 
the K.G.C. is a truly Southern institution, looking to the general good 
of our section of the late United States. I shall return immediately 
to San Antonio where all letters should be directed in order to 


receive a prompt reply. Very truly yours &c, 


CHARLES BICKLEY, K.G.C. 
Maj. Ky. Regt. and Aid de Camp. 


11Jbid., December 18, 1860. 
12]bid., January 1, 1861. 
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Che Ark of the Covenant of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence 


R. HENDERSON SHUFFLER 


T ELEVEN O'CLOCK on the morning of February 27, 1961, 
President Harry H. Ransom of the University of Texas 
delivered to Governor Price Daniel one of the most inter- 

esting relics of the Republic of Texas: “the Ark of the Covenant 
of the Texas Declaration of Independence.” The ancient oblong 
wooden box is to occupy a place of honor in the new State Ar- 
chives building on the capitol grounds. 

In the custody of the University of Texas since 1927, the relic 
was this year brought out of storage and placed under the care 
of the Texas Library and Historical Commission. It is legally the 
property of the people of Texas. 

The battered old chest is the only physical relic of that strangely 
unknown building in which Texas’ independence was declared on 
March 2g, 1836, and in which the first Constitution of the Republic 
was adopted some fifteen days later. Built of hand-split oak boards 
from the original building,? and veneered with walnut from the 
desk on which the Declaration was supposed to have been signed,* 


1This name, implied in the letter of donation by Mr. and Mrs. R. G. White, was 
used in reference to the box in the program notes for the presentation ceremony 
of March 2, 1927, to be found in the “Declaration of Independence” file of the 
Archives, Texas State Library. The same title was used in reference to the relic in 
an article in the San Antonio Express, March 2, 1930. 

2Dr. John Washington Lockhart, in A. Garland Adair, A Century of Texas 
Governors and Capitols (Austin, 1943), 47, says the building was “weatherboarded 
with clapboards split with a froe, oak boards about four feet long.” W. P. Zuber, 
in a letter to N. M. Wilcox, January 27, 1908 (Archives, Texas State Library) , 
speaks of “split clapboards four feet long.” 

3“Address of Hon. Thomas S. Henderson,” Supplement to the House Journal of 
the Fortieth Texas Legislature, 7. Authenticity of the reputed origin of the veneer 
was questioned by Henderson in his presentation, March 2, 1927. “It (the box) is 
unquestionably genuine,” he said, “except the walnut veneering on the outside, 
which is supposed to be from the desk on which the Declaration rested when it 
was being signed.” W. P. Zuber, “Eighty Years in Texas” (MS. in Main Miscel- 
laneous Collection, Archives, Texas State Library) , 188, says that when he visited In- 
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the box is approximately fourteen inches wide, twenty-three inches 
long, and ten and a half inches deep. The inner lid bears a hand- 
written inscription, and a small wooden tray is mounted in the 
upper right, just under the lid. Although the veneer is peeling in 
many places and some of the original fittings have been lost or 
damaged, the old chest is remarkably sound. 

The box was made by John M. Gould,* well known cabinet- 
maker in the time of the Convention,® and was presented by him 
to Dr. Richard Rodgers Peebles, pioneer Texas physician.* Dr. 
Peebles, like Gould, had been living in the town of Washington- 
on-the-Brazos in March of 1836. He had settled there in November 
of 1835, coming from Ohio.’ 

Exactly when the “Ark of the Covenant” was made, or when it 
was presented to Dr. Peebles, has not been determined. The fact 
that the authenticity of the source of the walnut veneer has been 
questioned indicates that Gould may have built the box years 
after the signing of the Declaration. Dr. Peebles’ reference to 
himself, in the inscription, as being “‘of Austin County, Texas,” 
indicates that it was given to him after 1841.° 

Written on the wood inside the lid, and still reasonably legible, 
is this inscription: 

This Box was made by Mr. John M. Gould, and by him presented 
to R. R. Peebles, of Austin County, Texas; out of materials taken 
from a House in the town of Washington, Texas, wherein sat the 
General Convention, which on the day of March, A. D. 1836, 
unanimously Resolved & Declared ‘that the Political Relations here- 
tofore Existing between the General Govm’t of Mexico and her 


Texan Colony were, for just causes and substantial reasons, from 
that day & hour, considerately, formally and eternally ended,’ which 


dependence Hall on March 10, 1836, “A long improvised table, covered with writings 
and stationery, extended north and south upon nearly the whole length of the 
floor.” He mentions no desk, although he gave a detailed description of the scene 
inside the building. 

4Inscription by Dr. R. R. Peebles, inside the lid of the box. 

5“Address of Hon. Thomas S. Henderson,” Supplement to the House Journal of 
the Fortieth Texas Legislature, 7. 

®Inscription inside the lid of the box. 

™Memoranda Concerning Richard Rodgers Peebles,” (Biographical File, Texas 
Collection, University of Texas Library); Pat Ireland Nixon, The Medical Story 
of Early Texas, 1528-1853 (Lancaster, Penn., 1946), 257-260. 

8Dr. Peebles did not move to Austin County until 1841. Ibid. 
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Declaration of Independence, thus & then made & proclaimed, was 
gloriously verified & substantiated, ‘vi et armis, on the Plain of 
San Jacinto, April 21, A. D. 1836. R.R.P. 


The omission of the date of the Declaration of Independence 
is puzzling. Also of interest is the quotation from an unknown 
source. 

The box was used by Dr. Peebles as a receptacle for letters and 
papers.’ As a man of considerable holdings and varied business 
interests, he no doubt had many. Dr. Peebles left Washington in 
1836 with the Texas Army. On April 21, he attended the victims 
of an epidemic of measles, and other sick and wounded, who were 
left with the rear guard of General Houston’s forces at a camp 
opposite Harrisburg.”” 

In 1838 Peebles received a grant of land for his services in the 
Revolution and in 1841 he moved to Austin County, locating on 
land which is presently the site of the town of Hempstead, in 
Waller County. In 1843, he married Mrs. Mary Ann Elizabeth 
Calvit Groce, widow of Jared E. Groce, and his land holdings 
were considerably increased.*? Late in 1856 Peebles founded the 
town of Hempstead, naming it for his brother-in-law, Dr. Giles 
Samuel Booth Hempstead, of Portsmouth, Ohio.’? With advent 
of the Houston and Texas Central Railroad, in 1857, Hempstead 
prospered, and so did its founder. 

Upon Dr. Peebles’ death, in 1893, the relic passed to his 
daughter, Rachel. In 1927, this daughter, Mrs. Rachel Peebles 
White, and her husband, Reuben Grayden White, of Hempstead, 
gave the box to the people of Texas. Their letter of donation 
read:** 


To the people of Texas: 
This box is made of wood taken from the first capitol of the 
Republic of Texas in which the Declaration of Independence was 


9“Address of Hon. Thomas S. Henderson,” Supplement to the House Journal of 
the Fortieth Texas Legislature, 7. 

10Statement by R. R. Peebles, March 26, 1874 (Biographical File, Texas Collec- 
tion, University of Texas Library); Nixon, Medical Story of Early Texas, 257-260. 

11Hempstead News, Centennial Edition, June 29, 1956. 

12] bid. 


18“ Address of Hon. Thomas S. Henderson,” Supplement to the House Journal of 
the Fortieth Texas Legislature, 7. 
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signed. This book** contains facsimiles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Texas and memorial on education."* It is our purpose 
to deliver this treasure to the people of Texas, that they may keep 
it as did the people of Israel the “Ark of the Covenant” delivered 


by Moses. R. G. WuitE 


R. P. WHITE 
Hempstead, Texas, Dec. 18, 1926 


Late in 1926 the “Ark” was entrusted by Mr. and Mrs. White 
to the Reverend William Stuart Red of Austin, minister and 
historian, for presentation to the state on the next ‘Texas Inde- 
pendence Day. At Dr. Red’s request, the formal presentation was 
made by his kinsman, Thomas S. Henderson*® of Cameron, 
noted attorney and orator. The presentation was made before a 
joint session of the House and Senate of the Texas Legislature, 
in the capitol, on the evening of March 2, 1927. Representative 
Lee Satterwhite, former Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, presided at the meeting. After his introductory remarks, 
Sergeant Jack H. Drake blew a flourish on his bugle, calling atten- 
tion to the procession entering the room. Three University of 
Texas coeds, members of the “Orange Jackets,” in uniform, bore 
the box, which was draped in a Texas flag. The procession was 
preceded by another Texas flag and was escorted by Lieutenant 
G. E. Shaw and Lieutenant W. Honacker. The “Orange Jackets” 
were Misses Ruth Mantor, Jessie Church, and Pauline Mogford. 


14The book referred to is unquestionably The Texas Colonists and Religion, 
1821-1836 (Austin, 1924), by William Stuart Red, for it contains the facsimiles 
referred to. Since Red was temporary custodian of the relic before its presentation, 
it is natural that his book would be the one included in the gift. 

15The “Memorial on education” was one signed by sixty-two citizens, presented 
to the House of Representatives of the Second Congress of Texas, and referred on 
April 23, 1838, to a special committee: Thomas J. Rusk, Anson Jones, and Peyton 
S. Wyatt. The committee, on May 1, recommended establishment of a system of 
education under control of the Congress. This resulted, in the Third Congress, in 
the first lands being set aside ‘for the establishment of a general system of educa- 
tion” in Texas. Red, The Texas Colonists and Religion, 143. 


16Thomas Stalworth Henderson was born near Washington-on-the-Brazos in 1859. 
He was a practicing attorney at Cameron for fifty-eight years, a well-known orator, 
and an active participant in the Democratic Party. He was at various times district 
attorney, a member of the legislature, and a member of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Texas, 1895-1911 (chairman 1900-1911). He died in Cameron on 
February 17, 1937. Frank W. Johnson (Eugene C. Barker and Ernest W. Winkler, 
eds.), A History of Texas and Texans (5 vols.; Chicago and New York, 1914 and 
1916) , IV, 1664-1665; Dallas News, February 19, 1937. 
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A poem written for the occasion by Miss Miriam Brown, grad- 
uate student from Cleburne, was read by Dr. Robert Adger Law 
of the University faculty, after the box had been placed in a 
position of honor and the flag had been removed from it. Judge 
Henderson made the presentation address and Governor Dan 
Moody formally accepted the relic on behalf of the state. Gov- 
ernor Moody closed his remarks by placing the Ark of the Cove- 
nant of the Texas Declaration of Independence in the custody 
of Dean H. Y. Benedict, representing the University of Texas, 
which he named as its official custodian.” 

The address by Thomas S. Henderson, preceding the actual 
presentation, was an excellent example of Texas oratory. By reso- 
lution of the House, it was printed in pamphlet form as a sup- 
plement to the House Journal.’* It reads: 


I feel myself greatly honored by the invitation of the House to 
deliver the address on this the ninety-first anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the Republic of Texas. 


Late in the autumn of the year 1820, a lone horseman rode through the wilder- 
ness of the Spanish province of Texas, toward the town of San Antonio de Bexar. 
He had come thus on horseback and alone, a distance of 800 miles from the 
American territory of Missouri. To a beholder he would not have seemed a heroic 
figure. There was nothing about him to suggest that he was other than a tired 
and weather-beaten traveler, bent on some prosaic mission of little concern to 
anybody but himself. Viewed today, however, through the mists of more than a 
hundred years, that lone pilgrim appears as the embodiment of “manifest destiny.” 
For the man was Moses Austin, and his journey marked the advent of Anglo- 
American civilization across the Sabine and the real beginning of the history of 
modern Texas. 


In this picturesque language, in his History of Texas, Louis J. 
Wortham, introduces the great pioneer, who was first to understand 
and plan to possess Texas, for the people of his race. 

Moses Austin was born in the State of Connecticut in the year 
1765, [1761]. His first business venture was in connection with his 
brother, Stephen, at Richmond, Va. 

He suffered reverses and, in an effort to retrieve his fortunes, fol- 
lowed the star of hope and empire westward. Visiting upper Louisi- 
ana, then Spanish territory, in 1799, he secured the grant of a league 
of land and became a citizen of Spain. He prospered for a time, but 
there was to be no rest, for this man of destiny. The panic of 1818, 


17Declaration of Independence Program Notes, March 2, 1927 (Biographical and 
Historical Files, Archives, Texas State Library) , 18. 

18“ Address of Hon. Thomas S. Henderson,” Supplement of the House Journal of 
the Fortieth Texas Legislature. 
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dogged his heels and he again turned his face westward. With hope 
unabated and eyes undimmed, at the age of fifty-four he began the 
memorable journey to Texas. It is needless to dwell further upon 
the particulars, for they are but the petty incidents that give human 
color to the transaction. Moses Austin was clay in the hands of the 
Mighty Potter, who through him, was unfolding His high purpose 
to open the door of this Wonderland to civilization. There had been 
sporadic forays and irregular settlements, from the United States, 
along the border, but up to this time, there had been no defined 
and organized program, “to go up and possess the land.” 

On his arrival at San Antonio, he presented his application to 
the Spanish Governor, to introduce goo colonists, which after some 
parley, was received with favor and forwarded to Monterrey for 
approval. On his return he met his son, Stephen F. Austin, at 
Natchitoches, La., to whom he gave full information, concerning 
his plans. He died at Potosi, Mo., a few days after he had learned 
that his application had been granted. While he got more than a 
vision from Nebo’s Heights, yet, like Moses of old, he did not live 
to enter into possession of the Promised Land, but his sceptre passed 
to the stronger hands of his son, Stephen Fuller Austin, the greatest 
empire builder America has produced. 

Stephen F. Austin proceeded, at once, to carry out the contract. 
He arrived at San Antonio, on August 18, 1821, and learned that 
Mexico had declared her independence of Spain on February 24. 
He selected, for his colony, the territory between the San Jacinto 
river on the east and the La Vaca on the west and extending from 
a point ten miles from the coast northward to the San Antonio Road, 
embracing the fairest and the richest portion of Texas. 

In December, 1821, he reached the La Bahia crossing on the 
Brazos (afterwards the location of his town of San Felipe), with his 
first settlers. 

As the country filled with colonists, trouble began between them 
and the Mexican government. The causes were economic and racial. 
The settlers relied upon the provisions of the colonization contracts 
and sought to better their fortunes by settling the cheap and fertile 
lands of ‘Texas. They were willing to accept Mexican sovereignty, but, 
like Aeneas and his companions, they brought their household gods 
with them, their language, their customs, local laws, respect for 
order and organized government. Without doubt they expected to 
establish an Anglo-American and not a Mexican civilization, for that 
was the only kind that they knew or understood. The English his- 
torian William Kennedy, who visited Texas in 1837, makes the 
following comment: 


The North Americans are the only people who, in defiance of all obstacles have 
struck their roots of civilization deep in the soil of Texas. Even as I trace these 
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lines, I reflect upon their progress with renewed wonder and admiration. They 
are indeed the organized conquerers of the wild, uniting in themselves the three- 
fold attributes of husbandmen, law-givers and soldiers. 


The rapid growth of the colonies excited the alarm of the Mexi- 
can government and people. They believed it meant the loss of 
‘Texas, so they began in their own way to impose repressive regula- 
tions, hoping to stem the threatened inundation and to either 
Mexicanize those who had entered or drive them out. A convention 
of delegates met at San Felipe on October 1, 1832. Stephen F. Aus- 
tin was chosen president. They set forth their grievances and peti- 
tioned for the repeal of the Act of April 6, 1830, which forbade 
the entrance of settlers from the United States; for modification of 
the tariff laws and for the creation of Texas as a state of the Mexican 
Republic. A second convention was held at the same place on April 
1, 1833. William H. Wharton was elected president, over Stephen 
F. Austin. This had some significance, indicating that resistance was 
growing, as Wharton was regarded as more radical than Austin. The 
same complaints were considered, a constitution for the new State 
of Texas, was prepared and Stephen F. Austin, Dr. James B. Miller 
and Erasmo Seguin were sent as messengers to Mexico. At this con- 
vention Sam Houston appeared, for the first time, as a citizen and 
delegate. Austin proceeded to Mexico where he was imprisoned and 
did not return to Texas until the summer of 1834 [1835]. On his 
arrival he found the country in a ferment. A general consultation 
was called to meet at San Felipe on October 15th. Before it could 
assemble the first gun of the revolution was fired at Gonzales. In 
the meantime, the Texans, under Ben Milam and Frank Johnson, had 
Captured San Antonio, and cleared Texas of all Mexican forces. But 
the rumbling of war was heard across the border and they knew 
that the Mexican army would soon be invading Texas. A general 
convention of delegates from all the colonies was called to meet at 
Washington, on the Brazos, on March 1, 1836. 

Washington was selected, because it was accessible from all the 
colonies. In 1822 Andrew Robinson, first settler in that section, opened 
a ferry across the Brazos, just below the mouth of the Navasota 
river, and trails from the upper and eastern settlements, had been 
beaten out by travelers, bound for the lower colonies. And in 1833, 
John W. Hall, son-in-law of Robinson, and his associates, laid off 
a townsite, which Dr. Asa Hoxey, one of the founders, named 
Washington, in honor of his birthplace, Washington, Ga. Nature 
had lavished her richest gifts on this region, which afterwards be- 
came Washington county. Situated one hundred miles inland from 
the coast, and just below the Hidalgo bluffs, the first of the steppes 
of soft limestone extending through Texas, from northeast to south- 
west, and ascending in series like a giant's stairway, to the high 
plateau north of the Canadian river; the soft breezes of the gulf 
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fanned the brow of the tired traveler and sweet fountains, gushing 
from the cool rocks, gave gladness to his body. Its surface, broken 
by undulations, rolled gently southwestward, enlivened by flowing 
creeks and minor streams, and interspersed, here and yonder, by 
groves of live oak and cedar. The wide valley along the mighty river, 
christened Bra Zeus—Arm of God, by its happy discoverer, nourished 
great forests of pecan and walnut. Its wondrous soil possessed all 
the varied elements required to sustain crops, which bring riches to 
the expectant plowman. This was Washington county, in its natural 
beauty, which greeted my curious eyes, when they first opened to 
consciousness, and I met the entrancing picture with a shout of 
baby joy. 

There was no building material except forest trees, and these 
were speedily felled by the woodman’s axe. The first houses were 
rude log huts, until an enterprising settler brought out a whipsaw, 
and another a froe, and then the more ambitious built clapboard 
houses covered with rived oak boards. Such was Washington on 
the Brazos on the first of March, 1836, and over it shone that star 
of destiny, which the Austins and their companions had so eagerly 
followed just fifteen years before. “The Shepherds said one to an- 
other, Let us now go over and see this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known to us.” 

Sixty-one delegates were elected on February 1, fifty-nine attended 
the convention and signed the Declaration, the remaining two did 
not reach Washington until after the adjournment. The time is 
approaching for the convention to assemble and delegates are be- 
ginning to arrive. It will be interesting to know something of these 
men. We will stand on the bluff, at the old ferry, and note the mes- 
sengers, as they appear. Yonder, from the east, is coming Robert 
Potter to represent Nacogdoches, twice a congressman from his na- 
tive state of North Carolina, the only man that dared to measure 
popularity with Sam Houston in the convention—and lost; destined 
later to fall a victim to the fierce war between the Regulators and 
Moderators. 

His associate, Thomas J. Rusk, born in South Carolina, first Sec- 
retary of War of the Republic, field officer at San Jacinto, Chief 
Justice and United States Senator, best loved of all the eminent 
men of that day did not arrive until later. 

And now, from the shadow of the pines we see Martin Parmer, 
delegate from San Augustine, born in Virginia, June 4, 1778, fron- 
tiersman, who had followed the “‘call of the wild” to Missouri, where 
he had served as a member of the Constitutional Convention and of 
the first legislature in 1821; president of the short-lived Fredonian 
Republic. He was the greatest wag in the Convention, and is said 
to have told the ferryman so good a joke, as they crossed the river, 
that he passed the entire party over free. 
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With him came Stephen W. Blount, son of Georgia, in his 28th 
year. He lived to fill many positions of distinction in Texas, and was 
spared, beyond all the other members, save one, dying in 18go. 
I remember his stalwart figure, at the Democratic State Convention 
at Galveston in 1882, and it was a recurring pleasure, to see his 
venerable presence at each succeeding convention, as long as he 
lived, where he seemed to sit with authority, to see that the prin- 
ciples of 1836 were not torgotten. 

And here comes William Carroll Crawford from old Tenaha, young 
Methodist preacher, full of zeal, and in the Convention did not for- 
get to invoke divine favor, on the great document which he had 
just signed. Precursor of the picturesque, but now almost extinct 
circuit rider; last survivor of the signers, dying in far away Erath 
county in 1895. 

From the north we see a party that have journeyed the farthest 
of any. They are from the Red River settlements, the first that have 
appeared from there in any convention of the colonies. Robert 
Hamilton, Scotchman; Richard Ellis, a member of the first Constitu- 
tional Convention of Alabama and on the morrow to be chosen 
president of this greatest conventions of Texas; Samuel P. Carson, 
native of North Carolina, at the age of twenty-six elected to the 
United States Congress and re-elected from time to time; resigning 
from the Constitutional Convention of his native state in January, 
1836, to come to Texas, to take part in the struggle for independence; 
and Collin McKinney, oldest member, born in New Jersey, April 
17, 1766. Fought Indians in Kentucky on his way to Texas. Died 
September 8, 1861. 

From the west appear two swarthy brown-skinned men of distin- 
guished appearance, the best dressed men and the only native Texans 
in the Convention. José Antonio Navarro and Francisco Ruiz, born 
in San Antonio de Bexar and educated in universities in Spain. They 
are patriotic and intense Republicans. Far to the southwest, we see 
the greatest figure in Texas history; one of the few choice spirits, 
permitted by the fates, to dwell forever among the immortals. We 
saw him at the Consultation at San Felipe, then from Nacogdoches. 
He comes from Refugio—Sam Houston, now and forever the hero 
of San Jacinto. Always spectacular, always magnificent. He is dressed 
like an Indian chief in a rich suit of buckskin. His is the master 
mind of this illustrious company. To enumerate his achievements 
would be to disparage them. He did all things and he did them 
superbly. With him is James Power, born in Ireland in 1788, and 
empresario of the Power and Hewitson Irish Catholic colony. 

Riding the same road is a mere stripling—Dr. William Motley, 
singing a song and making merry by the way. Born in Virginia, 
April 8, 1812, not yet twenty-four, he is the youngest member. After 
the adjournment, hastening to join the army, as aid to General Rusk, 
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he lead the charge, on April 21st, at San Jacinto and gave his young 
life, as the first sacrifice to his country. His comrades bore his 
body tenderly, from the bloody field, and vainly tried to stop the 
flow from his ghastly wound, and when the surgeon broke the 
anxious silence, with the whispered words, ‘he is dead,’ the noise 
of battle was hushed, and strong men wept like little children. 

From near the old battle field we see the courtly form of one of 
the elder statesmen, Lorenzo de Zavala. Born in Spain on October 
3, 1788, reared in Mexico, a graduate of the Spanish university; 
he was among the first to join the standard of Mexican revolt. 
President of the constitutional convention of 1824; Governor of the 
Federal State of Mexico and holding other high offices in that Re- 
public, he cast his lot with the pioneers, to deliver Texas from 
oppression. He was elected vice-president ad interim and died on 
November 15, 1836, while holding that office. 

In the distance, a company of horsemen, are riding down the 
Brazos valley. We recognize the venerable Sterling C. Robertson and 
his nephew, George C. Childress. Both born at Nashville, Tennessee, 
and representing the Nashville colony of Texas. Sterling C. Robert- 
son, empresario, was one of the older members, a man of large ex- 
perience and commanding presence. Of his companion, George C. 
Childress, born January 8, 1804, and then thirty-two years of age, all 
too little is known in history. He had arrived in Texas in January, 
1836. He was a protege and favorite of Robertson, who had secured 
his election to the Convention. He was a lawyer, had edited a news- 
paper in Nashville for several years and was a facile and forceful 
writer. He had the rare gift of being ready when the hour for action 
came. He took a leading part from the very beginning and it was 
on his motion that a committee of five was appointed, consisting 
of himself, Edward Conrad, James Gaines, Collin McKinney and 
Bailey Hardiman, to draft the Declaration of Independence. It is 
entirely his work and was adopted without change by the Conven- 
tion. Some writers have said that he had carefully prepared it before 
leaving for the Convention, but from reading it, I am of the opinion 
that this is not correct. It exhibits the nervous movement of hurry 
and he could hardly have anticipated, so completely, the varied 
grievances of the different sections of the country, without first 
having met, mixed and conversed with, the other delegates. If I were 
to judge from its general literary construction and substance, I 
should rather conclude, that having arrived at the Convention, a 
day or two in advance, he had opportunity to do this, and thus 
was able to give expression, in fervent language, to the wrongs that 
the people of the colonies had suffered. It was written in the sur- 
charged atmosphere of the Convention. It could not have been twelve 
hours from the anvil, when the red glow and heat were seen and 
felt by the assemblage. He was modest, and to some extent a timid 
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man, as compared with the bold agressiveness of some of the master 
spirits of the Convention. After the revolution he was not able to 
cope with the hard conditions that prevailed in the new Republic. 
Among the archives in the State library, is a letter from him ad- 
dressed to President Lamar, applying for a position, which for 
modesty of language and excellence of expression, is unequaled. He 
had been unfortunate in his business endeavors, and felt keenly the 
disappointment of not being able to have his wife and children with 
him in Texas. Biographers have stated that he was a bachelor. This 
is a mistake, for among the Ashbel Smith papers are his last written 
words, in which this broken-hearted, despondent and noble man ap- 
pealed to his wife and two daughters, then at Nashville, Tenn., soon 
to be left by him to the mercy of the world. He had hardly penned 
these last pathetic words, when, with his own hand, he destroyed 
himself, on October 6, 1841, and was buried by friends at Galveston. 

We might call the names of the other delegates and would find 
them men of the same character, as those of whom I have spoken. 
They were worthy of the high enterprise that had brought them 
together. Of the fifty-nine one was a native of England, one of 
Scotland, one of Ireland, one of Spain, one of Canada, thirteen of 
Virginia, ten of Tennessee, eight of North Carolina, five of Ken- 
tucky, four of South Carolina, four of Georgia, two of New York, 
two of Pennsylvania, two of Texas, one of New Jersey, and one of 
Mississippi. Thirty-seven were farmers and men of various occupa- 
tions, fifteen lawyers, six doctors and one Methodist minister. The 
general impression that many were university graduates is incorrect, 
for while they were all men of fair education, there seemed to have 
been only two graduates of American universities—Samuel A. Mav- 
erick of Yale and Andrew Briscoe of Kentucky State University, and 
three of Spanish universities. 

The Convention met at 10 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday, March 1, 
1836, in the blacksmith shop of Rev. N. T. Byars, a Baptist preacher, 
blacksmith and gun-maker. The building stood on ground near the 
present state monument and was of oak clapboards with cedar stud- 
ding and foundation and covered with oak boards. 

The best description of the conditions and of the meeting place 
is from the diary of William Fairfax Gray, of Virginia, who was 
personally attending the Convention. Gray afterwards settled at 
Houston and became a well-known lawyer and official. His son, 
Peter W. Gray, was district judge at Houston for many years and 
was reputed to be the best trial judge in Texas. Gov. Coke appointed 
him to the supreme bench, but the work did not suit his taste and 
he soon resigned. From the diary I take the following: 


March 1, 1836, yesterday was a warm day and at bedtime I found it necessary 
to throw off some clothes. In the night the wind sprung up from the north and 
blew a gale, accompanied by lightning, thunder, rain and hail and became very 
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cold. In the morning the thermometer was down to thirty-three degrees and 
everybody shivering and exclaiming against the cold. This is the second regular 
norther that I have ever experienced. Notwithstanding the cold, the members of 
the Convention met today in an unfinished house without doors or windows. In 
lieu of glass, cloth was stretched across the windows which partly excluded the 
cold wind. 

The Convention acted with dignity and deliberation. 

March 1. James Collingsworth was elected temporary chairman and Willis A. 
Faris, secretary. On motion of Sam Houston, a committee on credentials was 
appointed and Convention adjourned until 2 P.M. 

On reconvening, committee reported forty-five delegates present and permanent 
organization was effected by the election of Richard Ellis president and H. S. 
Kimball, secretary. 

A committee of five, of which Geo. C. Childress was chairman, was appointed 
to prepare the Declaration of Independence. 

March 2. Mr. Childress for the committee reported the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

On motion of Mr. Houston the report was received. On motion of Mr. Collings- 
worth, the Convention resolved itself into a committee of the whole. 

After some time spent therein, on motion of Mr. Houston, the committee rose 
and reported the declaration for adoption to the Convention with the following 
caption: 

“The unanimous Declaration of Independence, made by the delegates of the 
people of Texas in General Convention at the town of Washington on the end day 
of March, 1836.” 

On motion of Mr. Houston, the following was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, that the Declaration of Independence reported by the committee of 
the whole house be engrossed and signed by the delegates of the Convention.” 

Offered by M. Goodrich: 

“Resolved, that five copies of the Declaration of Independence, be made and one 
to be sent forthwith to Bexar, one to Goliad, one to Brazoria, one to Nacogdoches 
and one to San Felipe, and that the printer, at San Felipe, be requested to print, 
in handbill form, for distribution, one thousand copies, and that a committee of 
three be appointed to carry this resolution into effect.” 

The resolution was adopted and Messrs. Goodrich, Parmer and Byron were ap- 
pointed such committee. 

March 4. On motion of Mr. Parmer the Convention adjourned until g o'clock 
Monday morning, March 7 [this is the first appearance of the Saturday legislative 
holiday, which seems to have found favor, down to this time]. 

Sunday, March 6. 

The adjournment to Monday, was interrupted by a call, by the president, who 
had just received by courier a letter from Col. William Barrett [Barret] Travis, 
dated March 3. 

It stated that the Alamo was besieged by the Mexican army, who had kept up 
a bombardment from the 25th of February. That at 3 o’clock on the morning of 
March ist, a company of 32 men from Gonzalez had made their way in and at 
11 o'clock on morning of the grd, Col. J. B. Bonham had entered. It gave a graphic 
description of the situation and urged haste in sending aid, and closed with the 
memorable words: 

“God and Texas—Victory or Death.” 

Mr. Houston addressed the Convention and took his leave for the army. 

On motion of Mr. Pennington: 

“Leave was given to all the delegates of the Convention, who were absent at 
the time of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, to sign the same.” 
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While the letter of Travis was being read to the Convention, the 
tragedy of the Alamo was being enacted, and before the sun had 
set, every fighting man of the garrison, of one hundred and eighty- 
three had been put to the sword. The account of the awful massacre 
did not reach the Convention until some days later, and when it 
did, a cry of horror resounded to the heavens, until it rolled in 
awful vengeance over the Mexican hosts at San Jacinto. 

I have given the foregoing brief of proceedings, relating to the 
Declaration, up to the session of Sunday, March 6. The Convention 
transacted much other business during the remaining days of the 
session, including a Constitution for the new Republic, under which 
the first president and other officers were elected for a term of two 
years only; planned organization of the military and naval forces; 
and the election of David G. Burnett [Burnet] as president and 
Lorenzo Zavala as vice president to serve in the interim until the 
people could hold an election and choose the first president of the 
Republic of Texas. 

On motion of Mr. Childress the Convention adjourned on Thurs- 
day, March 17, 1836. The members repairing to Houston’s army 
and to other service in the war for independence. 

Before the adjournment every one of the fifty-nine members signed 
his name to the great document. The original was in the handwriting 
of Geo. C. Childress and the Convention ordered five copies made, 
all called originals, so there were six originals and all were signed 
by the delegates. For a time, it was believed that all had been lost. 
But on June 11, 1896, Judge Seth Shephard, a beloved and honored 
son of Texas, then holding the position of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, discovered in the De- 
partment of State at Washington, one of the original copies. Its 
genuineness was attested by the following notation: 

“Left at Department of State, May 28, 1836, by Mr. Wharton. 
Original.” 

William H. Wharton, one of the Commissioners of the Republic 
of Texas, to the Republic of the of the United States, had filed it 
in the office of the Secretary of State at Washington where it had 
lain hidden for sixty years. 

Judge Shepard deposited it at once, in the office of the Secretary 
of State of the State of Texas. I saw it, for the first time, in the vault 
in this capital last Friday. I viewed it with uncovered head, and 
my heart swelled with pride, as I read its ringing appeal for vindi- 
cation to God and the ages. It ought to be more carefully preserved, 
and it is believed that you, who represent this great State, will make 
haste to fulfill the hope of the pioneers of Texas, by providing for 
the construction of a State library and museum, on the fine lot at 
the head of the Avenue, marked by them for that purpose, where 
this great paper and other sacred archives can be forever preserved. 
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What was said and what was done, at Washington on the Brazos 
on the end of March, 1836, need no defense. The pledge made, on 
that day, was redeemed fifty-one days later, on the field of San 
Jacinto, And when I look over this imperial State, and see the won- 
ders, that have been wrought, in the ninety-one years that have 
followed; when I see an earnest citizenship of nearly six million 
intelligent and patriotic men and women, striving to ‘make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose’; when I look upon the fields and 
see the laughing grain and cotton, greater than the whole earth can 
consume; when I see great systems of transportation; thousands of 
miles of free public highways; the smoke of vast industries; and 
great marts of trade, filled with busy throngs; when I see populous 
cities, richer and more numerous than the fabled seven golden cities 
that tempted the daring Coronado across the plains of Texas and 
far into the sands of Arizona; when I see splendid universities; 
scientific institutions; and benevolent foundations, endowed by pub- 
lic grants and by universal private gifts; when I see the thousands 
of free schools on every hilltop and in every valley; when I see the 
smiling faces of more than a million happy children; I can explain, 
as did the prophet of old, verily the children of the fathers and 
mothers of thirty-six have answered the challenge, they have kept 
the faith. 
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Additional Jtems for the Winkler Check 
List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 


LLERENA FRIEND 


Ernest W. Winkler wrote: ‘““The Check List, while not defini- 

tive, indicates the character of the matter printed in Texas, 
and furnishes an anchorage for such titles as may be turned up 
hereafter. To facilitate the recording of discoveries the publisher 
has provided a section of blank leaves.’’ The following titles are 
entries for those leaves. Thomas W. Streeter commented in the 
foreword that it was “unlikely that more than a few remain un- 
recorded,” and the addition of less than thirty titles in eleven 
years substantiates his confidence in the thoroughness of the 
Winkler search. Winkler would have been the one to rejoice most 
in the location of new entries, in the description of pieces which 
he knew existed but had not seen (as in the case of his numbers 
276 and 697), and in the removal of a query about the publica- 
tion of further issues of a magazine (as is made possible by the 
location of the September, 1858, number of the Texian Monthly 
Magazine). Most of the titles come from materials collected by 
Governor E. M. Pease and carefully preserved by the R. Niles 
Graham family. Again Winkler would be pleased that these 
Texas imprints are now housed either at the University of Texas 
or in the Austin-Travis County Collection at the Austin Public 
Library, a library which he helped to organize and of whose 
original governing board he was a member. 


[ the preface to his Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860, 


Brazoria county. Citizens. 1848 


To the voters of Brazoria county. [A plea for the election of 
John B. Jones rather than E. M. Pease as senator from the Brazoria 
district.] [n.p. 1848?] Broadside, 1 p., printed in two columns. 
40 x 48 cm. (19.5 X 44 cm.) 


Jones was elected to the Third Legislature, but resigned and was succeeded by 
Pease. 


TxAPL. 


i 
a 
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Northern Standard. Clarksville, Texas. 

Standard carrier’s address to his patrons, for Christmas Day, 1848. 
Broadside, 1 p., verse printed in three columns and signed “Old 
Nick”; calendar for 1849 printed in two columns. 33 x 39.7 cm. 


(21.5 X 27 cm.) 2° 
TxU. 
Fisher, S. W. 1849 


S. W. Fisher, Matagorda, Texas, has on hand a full supply of drugs 
and medicines, and is constantly receiving fresh and unexceptionable 
apothecaries’ stores, which he offers for sale on reasonable terms. . . 
[Matagorda? 1849?] four-page folder printed on pages 2-4. 22.2 cm. 3* 

Quotes letter from R. J. Walker dated December 5, 1848. 

‘Faw. 


Forbes & Co., Lavaca, Texas. 1850 


R. M. Forbes & co’s Almanac for 1851. Lavaca, Texas, commission 
and forwarding merchants, wholesale and retail dealers in dry goods, 
hardware, glass, and crockery, clothing, hats, shoes and boots, sad- 
dlery and leather, staple and fancy groceries, wines and liquors, to- 
bacco and segars. R. M. Forbes, Samuel D. Mills.. [n.p. 1850] [16] 

* 


p- 19.7 cm. 4 
Caption title. Dated on back: Lavaca, September 26, 1850. 
TxU. 
1851 


Rio Bravo. Brownsville, Texas. 
Rio Bravo: Extra. August 18, 1851. The Rio Bravo. [By O. F. 
Johnson & F. J. Parker. “Our Extra.—We have been constrained 
to issue an Extra before the first number of our paper. ... We trust 
in another week to be able to furnish them the Rio Bravo in its 
own appropriate dimensions.” ... Those who have paid for the 
Sentinel in advance will be furnished with the Rio Bravo to fill up 
their subscription.] Brownsville, 1851. Broadside. 1 p., printed in 
five columns. 40.3 x 55 cm. (36 x 51.7 cm.) 5° 
TxU. 


Ward, Thomas William 

Dear Sir—it is already known to you that I am before the people 
as a candidate for commissioner of the General land office. [Dated:] 
Austin, April, 1851. Four-page blue folder printed in two columns 
on first page. 21 x 27.3 cm. (13 X 21.3 cm.) 

This is Winkler 276, listed but not seen. 

TxAPL. TxU. 


1852 


Democratic party. Texas. 


The Texas Democratic state convention, to the Democratic national 
convention—Greetings: [Certification of E. M. Pease as delegate to 
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the Democratic national convention to be held at Baltimore. Con- 
tains resolutions of the Texas Democratic state convention.] [Dated:] 
Austin, March 2, 1852. Broadside, 1 p., with resolution printed in 


two columns. 21.2 x 27 cm. (16.5 x 23 cm.) 6* 
Printed on blue paper. 
TxAPL. 

Dancy, J. W. 1853 


To the People of Texas. Common schools—the public debt—the 
river bill—free banking—Indian affairs—internal improvements, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific railway. Fellow-citizens: As a candidate for 
the office of Governor, I feel it to be my duty to make known my 
opinions upon those subjects which will come before the next Legis- 


lature for their consideration and action. ... [n.p. n.d.] Broadside. 
1 p., printed in four columns. 30.2 x 46 cm. (25.2 x 40 cm.) - ia 
TxU. 


Nichols & co., Galveston, Texas. 


News-letter and Price-current. “News office,” Galveston, October 
28, 1853. Published every Friday morning for E. B. Nichols & co., 
cotton factors and commission merchants. Broadside. 2 p., tes 
in three columns. 19.5 x 25 cm. (18 x 23 cm.) 


“To the Sovereigns” and “Synopsis of Gen. Chambers’ Speech.” 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns, 22.2 x 60.5 cm. (10.8 x 
51 cm). 9* 

This appears to be galley proof from an editorial page. The “To the Sovereigns” 
article in support of George T. Wood for governor is complete, but the synopsis of 
Chambers’ speech at Henderson is incomplete. The galley may have been pulled 
especially for E. M. Pease, the successful candidate for the election. 

TxAPL. 


Duncan vs. Rawls. 1854 


Argument in the case of John Duncan, appellant, vs. A. B. Rawls, 
appellee. Delivered in the Supreme court of the State of Texas, 
January 17, 1854, by James H. Bell, counsel for appellee. Galveston: 


Printed at the “News” book & job office. 1854. 22 p. 21 cm. ro* 
TxAPL. 
1855 
Cave, E. W. 


Address on the subject of temperance and a prohibitory liquor 
law, delivered by E. W. Cave, before Nacogdoches Union Lodge, 
No. 7, 1.0. of G.S. and D. or S., and the people of Nacogdoches 
county, Nacogdoches, Texas, May 7, 1855. “Love, purity and Truth.’ 
Nacogdoches, Printed at the “Chronicle” office. 1855. 24 p. 22 cm. 
ppw. 

TxU. 
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San Antonio. Citizens. 


American Address to the people of Bexar. [Members of the Ameri- 
can party refuting “Address to the Democracy of Bexar.”] Signed 
by James Denison and A. W. Desmuke, J. H. Beck, Henry M. Lewis, 
John H. Burruss, Onesimus Evans, Alex A. Muncy, Jas. R. Sweet, 
J. Hackett, Colden Denman, John S. McLellan, Jno. A. Rogers, 
T. D. Stith, Levi Sala, H. F. Witter, E. Toole, Jas. N. Fisk, M. G. 
Cotton, James T. Burke, Geo. Collamer, Job Ball, D. C. Richardson, 
Geo. M. Martin, E. A. Stevens, X. B. Sanders, Asa Mitchell, Hiram 
Thompson, R. S. Morgan. San Antonio. July goth, 1855. Broadside. 
1 p., printed in two columns. 16.5 x 23.2 cm. (12 x 18.2 cm.) xe* 

TxvU. 


Teotonic, Samuel [pseud.] 

“Truth is Stranger than Fiction.” Proceedings of a Secret council 
of the Know Nothings American star-spangled banner order, held 
at Austin on the gist of May, 1855; and ordered to be published 
under the direction of Bob Snipes, a promising young lawyer, and 


Secretary protem. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 29.8 
xX 45 cm. (19.5 X 38.5 cm.) 13* 
TxvU. 


Texas. 6th Legislature. Joint committee of arrangements. 

Programme of the inauguration! The joint committee of arrange- 
ments of the two Houses of the Legislature, appointed for that pur- 
pose, have appointed Messrs. Henry E. McCulloch of the Senate and 
John Henry Brown of the House of Representatives, Marshals of the 
Day, by whom the Procession and exercises will be conducted as 
follows: ... [Signed: Guy M. Bryan, S. H. Pirkey, A. Superviele, 
Com. on part of the Senate; N. B. Charlton, P. Nickels, j- D. G. 
Adrain, C. S. West, S. H. Darden, Com. of House of Rep. and dated 
Austin, December 21st, 1855.] Broadside. 1 p. 25 x 43.8 cm. (18.5 x 
39-7 cm.) 

Has ornamental border. 

This is Winkler 609, listed but not seen. 

TxAPL. 


Williamson, R. M. 
Texas Ranger. Extra. Washington, Texas, Tuesday, July 31, 1855. 


Williamson’s letter in answer to Gen. Houston. ... Washington, 1855. 
Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 22 x 48 cm. (18.8 x 40 cm.) 

TxU. 14* 
Wilson, J. C. 


San Antonio Texan, Extra. Hear the declaration of Col. J. C. Wil- 


t 
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son, another soldier, patriot and pioneer of Texas. [Printing of his 

speech made before the Democratic meeting on July 23, 1855.] Broad- 

side. 1 p., printed in six columns. 41 x 53 cm, (36.8 x 51.6 cm.) 75* 
TxvU. 


Duncan vs. Rawls. 1856 


Brief, in the case of John Duncan, appellant, vs. A. B. Rawls, 
appellee. In the Supreme court of the State of Texas. By James 
Denison. Printed at the Tribune office, Matagorda. 13 p. 20.5 cm. 
ppw. 16* 

Case reported in 16 Texas 478. 

Cover title. 

"Fxu. 


Hamilton, James. 


Circular to the Creditors of the State of Texas. [Dated:] Austin, 
Texas, March 18, 1856. Four-page blue folder. 25 cm. a 


Pages [3-4] carry a “Circular to the Honorable Sam Houston and 
T. J. Rusk of the Senate, and the Honorable P. H. Bell and L. D. 
Evans of the House of Representatives ...” The Circular to creditors 
is printed in two columns; that to the Congressional delegation is in 
three columns. 

See Winkler 697. 

TxU. 


Texas. Governor (E. M. Pease.) 


Governor’s Levee. A levee will be given at the Executive Mansion 
on the twenty-third inst., at eight o’clock, p.m. The executive pre- 
sents his respects to his friends and the public, and will be pleased 
to meet them on that occasion. Austin, August goth, 1856. Broadside. 
1 p. 30.5 X 31 cm. (23.5 X 20.5 cm.) 18* 

TxAPL. 


Veto Message. Executive Office, Austin, Texas, 7th July 1856. ... 
I return herewith to the Senate, in which is originated, “An Act to 
amend the caption and the first and sixteenth sections of an Act 
to incorporate the Texas Western Railroad Company, approved Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1856.” Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 22.3 x 
38.5 cm. (19.4 X 32.5 Cm.) 19* 
TxAPL. 


Mills, R. and D. G. 1858 


Galveston, 7th January, 1858. Dear Sir: The pressure of the times, 
the consequent impossibility of effecting negotiations, and the de- 
struction of confidence and credit generally, have caused us to de- 
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termine upon a temporary suspension. ... Four-page folder printed 
on first page. 12.5 x 19.8 cm. (8.4 X 11.5 cm.) 20* 
In ink before the salutation: “Gov. E. M. Pease”; followed by a hand-written 
letter to Pease. 
TxAPL. 


Texas Christian Advocate. 


Second annual report of the fiscal agent of the Texas Christian 
Advocate, with a supplement, containing a list of delinquent sub- 
scribers to the Advocate, whose papers have been stopped, showing 
the amount of the indebtedness of each subscriber, Oct. 1, 1858. 
Also report of the Evangelical Apologist, from Oct. 1, 1857, to Nov. 
6, 1858. Galveston: Printed at the Texas Christian Advocate book 
and job office. 1858. 48 p. 22.5 cm. ppw. 21* 

Cover title. 

TxU. 


Texas. Court of Claims. 


Circular of the Commissioner of Claims, of the State of Texas. 
Austin: Printed at the Southern Intelligencer book office, 1858. 
16 p. 23 cm. a 

Cover title. 

TxU. 


The Texian monthly magazine. Galveston, Texas. 

The Texian monthly magazine. Devoted to literature, historical 
romances, original tales, incidents in the history of Texas, and selec- 
tions from the most approved and popular authors. Vol. I, No. III. 
Edited by Mrs. E. Spann. September, 1858. Terms: $3, in advance. 
All communications on business connected with this work, must be 
addressed to the editress. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian steam 
book press. [p. 161-240.] 25.5 cm. ppw. 23* 

Cover title. 


Ornamental border. At top of page: “The annual postage on this magazine is 
12 cents.” 


See Winkler 1105 and 11052. 

TxU. 

Burney vs. Compton. 
In the Supreme court of Texas. January term, 1859. David Burney, 

appellant, v. E. G. Compton, appellee. Appeal from Galveston coun- 

ty. Wharton & Terry, for appellant. [n.p. n.d.] 35 p. 21.9 cm. ppw. 
Cover title. 24* 
TxU. 


| 
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Houston, Sam. 


Speech of Hon. Sam Houston, of Texas, exposing the malfeasance 
and corruption of John Charles Watrous, judge of the federal court 
in Texas, and of his confederates. Delivered in the Senate of the 
United States, February 3, 1859. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian 
book and job office. 1859. 28 p., printed in two columns. 21.1 cm. 25* 

TxvU. 


1860 


Brazoria County Committee of Correspondence. 


To the people of Texas!! [Report of a mass meeting at Brazoria 
on November 17, 1860, and the resolutions adopted. J. G. McNeel 
presided, and W. F. Swain, G. W. McNeel, A. G. Lathrop, and H. 
Wilkes were secretaries. The committee of correspondence was com- 
posed of A. Underwood, John Adriance, W. F. Swain, Fred Vogel, 
Clinton Terry, S. W. Perkins, H. Bass, and S. C. West.] Broadside. 
1 p., printed in five columns. 33.5 x 54.6 cm. (28.7 x 51 cm.) 26* 

TxU. 


Houston, Sam. 


Extract from Gen Houston’s letter in response to the San Jacinto 
resolutions: 15 lines. ... Gen. Houston a Candidate. Austin, Texas, 
May 24th, 1860. From Austin (Texas) Intelligencer. Austin, Austin 
Intelligencer, 1860. Four-page folder printed on first page. 19.6 x 
24.7 cm. (16 x 18 cm.) s7* 

Picture of Houston at top left. 

TXAPL, TsxU. 


Travis Union Club. Committee. 

Austin, Texas, September 12, 1860. Dear Sir:—The friends of the 
Union, from Travis and neighboring counties, will assemble in mass 
meeting at Austin, on Saturday, 22d inst. ... [Signed:] E. W. Cave, 
F. W. Chandler, Jno. L. Haynes. Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 20 cm. (10 x 
g-5 cm.) 28* 


TxAPL. 


| 
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Affairs of the Association 


The sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Texas State Historical 
Association was held on April 28 and 29, 1961, at the Driskill 
Hotel and on the campus of the University of Texas in Austin. 
The program was as follows: 


Fripay, APRIL 28 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Bos Poot, Presiding 


The Coushatta Trace . . . . +. Howard MARTIN 

Cabeza de Vaca in Texas . . . . . . J. W. WILLIAMS 

12M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
HERBERT P. GAMBRELL, Presiding 

The Railroad Commission of Texas . . . JAMES R. NORVELL 

2:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Maximilian Room 


MERLE Duncan, Presiding 


ORVILLE BULLINGTON AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GeorcE P, IsBELL, Presiding 


Auctioneers: Davin Hopcson, J. P. Bryan, JR., WARDLOW LANE, 
BryYAN SCHENK, BRIEN VARNADO, CLARENCE LAMB, JAMES DAy, MILTON 
WAGHALTER, JAMES REESE 


Pages: Kay DuNLAP, Kay ANN HENry, Lois HULL, SALLY JUNGMAN, 
Mary DALE THOMSON, BETTE SUE WILLIAMS, SALLY E. WADDILL, 
SALLY KENNEDY, FRANCES PARKER 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
MERLE Duncan, Presiding 

Elisabet Ney . . . . +. +. HENRY B. DIELMANN 

SATURDAY, APRIL 29 

9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Cooper Racan, Presiding 

Texas Coastal Defense, 1861-1865 . . . . ALWYN BARR 

The Civil War in Texas . . . .  . STEPHEN B. OATEs 

12M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 


Gerry Doy -e, Presiding 
Texas Guns and Gun Collectors . . «GAINES DEGRAFFENRIED 
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2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
PHI ALPHA THETA 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Presiding 


The Texas Barn: An Institution . . . . =.  . ANN ADAMS 
Reconstruction in Hill County . . . . V. REESE 
Texans in the Union Army, 1861-1865 . . . . FRANK SMYRL 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN PROGRAM 
Frances V. ParKErR, General Chairman 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
The University of Texas 
9:30 A.M, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Auditorium, Texas Union 
Kincy RyGaarp, Ball High School, Galveston, Presiding 
Presentation of the Colors . . . MEMBERS OF JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


CHAPTER NO. 61 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 


The Texas Medical Center: A Monument in Medicine, MARK BOOTH 
Bellaire High School, Houston 


The History of Frio Town . . . DALE ANGERMILLER 
Sabinal High School 


Bishop Odin, The First Catholic Bishop of Texas . GERALD HOLLIER 
Bishop Byrne High School, Port Arthur 


A Texas Historian . . . . . JULIAN DOZIER 
C. Reewer High School, Fort Worth 

“Rip” Ford, Man of Many Talents . . . BERNICE MOCZYGEMBA 
Edinburg High School 

The Forgotten Fort . . . . . . BILLY GREEN 


San Angie Central High School 


9:30 A.M. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Junior Ballroom, Texas Union 


Joun P. Lanpers, Chairman 
SusAN EICHELBERGER, University Junior High School, Austin, Presiding 


Presentation of the Colors . . . MEMBERS OF JUNIOR HISTORIAN 
CHAPTER NO. 186 
University Junior High School, Austin 


Naming Houston Streets to Spotlight Alabama 
Coushatta Indian History . . MARYLIN MARTIN 
Spring Branch Junior High School, Houston 
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Honor to Those Pioneer Women . . SUSAN NEEL 
Palestine High School 

The Effect of the Civil War on the Plantations of 
Brazoria County . . . . . . . JANE HIATT 
Angleton Junior High School 


David G. Burnet . . . . .. . . SHIRLEY GAY 
Ball High School, Galveston 
The Holvecks Come to Texas . . . BARBARA GATHRIGHT 


Aloe School, Victoria 


John Kirby Allen’s “Town of Houston” . . DEE HEALD 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
The University of Texas 


12M. LUNCHEON 
Main Ballroom, Texas Union 
Joun Fetter, Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin, Presiding 


Boling High School 


Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial 
Awards of the 1961 Junior Historian Writing 
Contests and the 1961 Chapter Awards . . . J. P. BRYAN 
Member of Board of Regents 
The University of Texas 


2:00P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 


The twenty-second annual Junior Historian meeting at the 
Student Union on the University of Texas campus was divided 
for the first time into junior and senior high school sessions. The 
senior high school chapters, meeting in the auditorium of the 
Union, had their opening ceremonies presented by members of 
Chapter No. 61, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, Mrs. Sybil 
Jordan, sponsor. The junior high school chapters met in the Junior 
Ballroom of the Union. Their opening ceremonies were presented 
by Chapter No. 186, University Junior High School, Austin, 
Thomas H. Ross, sponsor. 

Following the morning sessions the delegates reconvened for 
the luncheon meeting in the Main Ballroom of the Texas Union. 
John Felter, Chapter No. 123, Stephen F. Austin High School, 
Austin, presided and introduced the principal speaker, J. P. 
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Bryan, a vice-president of the Texas State Historical Association 
and a member of the Board of Regents of the University of Texas, 
who announced the writing contest winners and presented the 
1961 chapter awards. Sincere appreciation is also extended to 
Sally Kennedy, Grace Lewis, and Milton Waghalter who provided 
invaluable supervisory assistance throughout the meetings. The 
Association is especially grateful to the University of Texas Press 
for the Texas publications that were made available to be pre- 
sented to the Junior Historians as awards. 

Following the luncheon meeting, the delegates participated in 
the annual historic tour of Austin, visiting the State Cemetery, 
the French Legation, and other sites of particular significance in 
the city. Guides for the tour were again provided by Chapter No. 
123, Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin, and again the in- 
creasing efficiency of the group in this area inspired widespread 
expressions of admiration and gratitude from those who took 
part in the tour. 

At the business meeting of the Association on Friday afternoon, 
the following officers were elected for the year 1961-1962: 

President: Merle Duncan 

Vice-Presidents: Fred R. Cotten, George P. Isbell, Stuart Mc- 
Gregor, and J. P. Bryan. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis 

Merle Duncan, who was re-elected to the presidency, is a re- 
cently retired professor of history and international relations at 
Baylor University. Widely known for her excellent work in the 
fields of history and education, Mrs. Duncan has been a member 
of the executive Council since 1944; she became a vice-president 
in 1951, and was first elected to the presidency in 1959. The 
efficiency of the Association’s efforts during her two terms of office 
speaks well for its future under her continued leadership. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were: Fred R. Cotten, Parker County 
historian and businessman of Weatherford; George P. Isbell, San 
Antonio businessman; Stuart McGregor, executive editor of the 
Dallas News and editor of the Texas Almanac; and J. P. Bryan, 
a prominent Texas attorney, a member of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Texas, and a director of the University of 
Texas Law School. 
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Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis was re-elected corresponding secretary 
and treasurer. For her devoted service to the Association over 
more than three decades, Mrs. Tullis has deservedly earned the 
appreciation and gratitude of all who treasure the Texas heritage. 

Brother Joseph Schmitz was re-elected fellows representative 
and J. W. Williams was re-elected members representative on the 
executive council. Rupert N. Richardson was elected to take the 
place of J. Evetts Haley representing the members on the council. 
Elected to the rank of fellows of the Association were Dorman 
H. Winfrey for editing three volumes of Texas Indian Papers, 
J. W. Williams for his extensive studies in the Big Ranch Country, 
and C. C. Jeffries for articles in the Quarterly and valuable re- 
search efforts in Texas history. 

The 1961 book auction was named in honor of Orville Bulling- 
ton, patron of the Association, who died on November 24, 1956. 
Bullington was a noted Wichita Falls financier and leading Texas 
Republican. He was a member of the Board of Regents at the 
University of Texas which voted to create the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center in 1945, a project of which he had been a 
long time advocate. To further the new Texas history center once 
it had come into existence, Bullington then donated the Frank 
Kell Collection of Texana and frontier books in conjunction with 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Lula Kell, and also assisted her in endow- 
ing the library quite generously for the purchase of new works 
and the preservation of the entire collection. 

On the basis of his extensive services to the Association and 
to Texas history, it was quite fitting that the 1961 auction should 
have been named in honor of Orville Bullington. Equally appro- 
priate was the fact that this auction proved to be the most success- 
ful in the history of the Association’s annual auctions. Receipts 
totaled $1,871, as opposed to the $1,685 received in the 1960 
auction, which was itself a record-breaker. 

To the contributors and the many persons who worked on the 
auction, the Association extends sincere appreciation. Without 
this co-operation and support the auction could not have been. 
The following list of contributors is believed to be complete, but 
a few inadvertent omissions may have occurred. Please notify the 
office if any contributor’s name has been omitted in order that 
acknowledgment may be made. 
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The following persons contributed to the book auction: 


Pat Ireland Nixon 
University of Texas Press 
Mrs. R. M. Green 

W. M. Morrison 

Dan Ferguson 

T. L. Wilson 

Ed Bartholomew 
Kenneth F. Neighbors 
Clarence L. Criswell 
Edward B. Jelks 

W. A. Davis 

J. W. Petty, Jr. 

Clifford B. Jones 

Boyce House 

Verna J. McKenna 
Frontier Book Company 
Herbert Fletcher 

Irene Adams 

Mrs. Claude Elliott 
Francis Donecker 

Oscar Haas 

W. G. Beach 

R. H. Porter, The Steck Company 
Robert Lee Bobbitt 
Henry D. McCallum 
Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

Rosa Tod Hamner 
George P. Isbell 

George Haugh 

Sarah C. Gross 

Cole’s Book and Card Shop 
Paul Adams 

Parrish Palmer 

Wayne Gard 

Harold B. Simpson 
Price Daniel, Jr. 

D. E. Kilgore 

D. R. T. Library, San Antonio 
Mrs. St. John Garwood 
Sister M. Agatha 

Texas State Archives 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
Seymour V. Connor 

James M. Cotten 

Mary Whatley Clarke 

Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Ray A. Walter 

Clark Wright 

Houston Public Library 

The Naylor Company 
Elizabeth Stover 

Grace Bauer 

Merle M. Duncan 

Mrs. R. F. Spencer 

Margaret R. Edwards 

C. F. Schmidt 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Walter P. Webb 

Mrs. Meredith Briscoe Cain 
Henry B. Dielmann 

J. C. Dykes 

J. P. Bryan 

J. G. Banik 

Edward S. Wallace 

Roger N. Conger 

H. Bailey Carroll 

Margaret Bierschwale 

Paul C. Boethel 

Dorman H. Winfrey 

Price Daniel, Sr. 

Fred R. Cotten 

Bessie L. Wright 

Henry L. Geddie 

Ted Dealey 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Eugene Sheffield 
J. Frank Jungman 

Joseph Dixon Matlock 
August Watkins Harris 
James D. Carter 

Frank Caldwell 

A. Garland Adair 


The auditor's comments and abridgment of the Treasurer’s 
report follows. The complete report was checked and approved 
by the executive council. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS 
February 28, 1961 
To the Executive Council 
Texas State Historical Association 


Dear Sirs: 
In accordance with instructions received, we have prepared the 


following statements from the records of the Texas State Historical 
Association: 


Exhibit Title 
I Comparative Statement of Financial Position as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961 and February 29, 1960 
II Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 


ments—General Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended 
February 28, 1961 and February 29, 1960 
III Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments—Publication Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended 
February 28, 1961 and February 29, 1960 
IV Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments—Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial 
Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 1961 
and February 29, 1960 
V Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments—Special Purpose Fund for the Fiscal Years 
Ended February 28, 1961 and February 29, 1960 
VI Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments—Book Auction Fund for the Fiscal Years 
Ended February 28, 1961 and February 29, 1960 
VII U. S. Government Bonds Held—All Funds as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1961 
Vill Trust and Agency Funds as of February 28, 1961 


These statements were prepared on the cash basis. However, 
as in prior years, the statement of financial position includes 
receivables and payables. 

Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, except that our examination of re- 
ceipts, which, because of their nature, are not susceptible of com- 
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plete check, was confined to checking of the deposit of recorded 
receipts to the bank. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements present 
fairly the financial position of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion as of February 28, 1961 (on a cash basis) and the recorded 
cash transactions for the year then ended. 

As supplemental information, the inventory count of books 
on hand as of March 1, 1961, furnished by the officers of the 
Association, is shown on Exhibit IX. 

/s/ Ropert E. SEILER 
Certified Public Accountant 
/s/ Ropert L. GRINAKER 
Certified Public Accountant 


Exhibit I 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Financial Position 


Year Ended Increase 
ASSETS: Feb. 28, 1961 Feb. 29, 1960 (Decrease) 
Cash: 
33,219.54 23,481.46 9,738.08 
Special Purpose Fund............... 396.71 385.09 11.62 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund.... 374-91 266.38 108.53 
Book Auction Fund........5-.5....: 232.16 36.03 196.13 
$ 52,769.45 42,278.06 $10,491.39 
Receivables: 
Accrued Bond Interest— 
Pubmcation fund $ 2,153.60 78388  $ 1,369.72 
Due for books—Publication fund..... 1,945.28 1,716.72 228.56 
Dues billed and unpaid—general fund 450.00 335-00 115.00 
$ 4,548.88 $ 2,835.60 $ 1,713.28 
Investments: 


U. S. Government Bonds 
(current redemption value) : 


$ 96,573.00 $ 96,585.00 $ (12.00) 
Waggoner Jr. Historian Fund...... 3,904.00 3,880.00 24.00 
General Foods, no-par common 
stock (cost) Publication Fund.... 3,000.00 
$103,477.00 $103,465.00 $ 12.00 
Other Assets—General Fund............ $ 151.20 $ 151.20 
$160,946.53 $148,729.86 $12,216.67 
LIABILITIES 
Salary payable—General Fund.......... $ 75.00 § G00 
Due to and (from) other funds: 


( 244.00) (175-50) ( 68.50) 
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Waggener Jr. Historian Fund........ 1,393.00 1,040.00 353-00 
Net assets (as reflected by 
the below fund balances)......... $160,871.53 $148,654.86 $12,216.67 

EQUITY 
Fund balances: 

$ 20,221.33 $ 19,384.80 $ 836.53 

Publication Fund .................. 137,135.42 125,742.56 11,392.86 

Waggener Jr. Historian Fund........ 2,885.91 3,106.38 (220.47) 

Special Purpose Fund............... 396.71 385.09 11.62 

Book Auction Fund................. 232.16 36.03 196.13 

$160,871.53 $148,654.86 $12,216.67 
Exhibit II 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
General Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended Increase 


Feb. 28, 1961 Feb. 29, 1960 (Decrease) 


Receipts 
Reprints and Quarterlies................ 1,874.73 2,090.02 ( 215.29) 
Book aud 1,872.45 1,416.50 455-95 
Contribution for production of 
Interest on savings deposits.............. 522.83 467.83 55-00 
Disbursements: 
Printing—Quarterlies ................... $ 9,110.91 $ 9,455.60 $( 344.69) 
Printing—Junior Historian .............. 2,161.03 2,963.35 ( 802.32) 
Reprints and other printing............. 88.75 93-20 ( 4-45) 
Engraving and art work................. 466.64 502.71 ( 36.07) 
rere 2,686.78 2,598.21 88.57 
Stationery and office supplies........ ae 220.91 70.35 150.56 
Telephone and telegraph................ 7-30 11.23 ( 3.93) 
Purchase of books for resale............. 415.30 4-95 410.35 
Prizes—Junior Historian .............. . 284.50 281.50 3.00 
Travel and entertainment................ 81.95 251.75 ( 169.80) 
Production of Three Leagues for 
‘Texas—Movie ........ 3:973-73 (3973-73) 
Book auction fund.......... 266.00 
Total disbursements .................. $21,197.96 $23,083.83 $1,885.87) 
Excess of receipts or (disbursements) ...... $ 437.03 $(2.421.27) $ 2,858.30 


j 
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Exhibit II 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Publication Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended Increase 
Receipts: Feb. 28, 1961 Feb. 29, 1960 (Decrease) 
Book Sales: 
$ 9,963.61 $ 5,793.66 $ 4,169.95 
Life of Stephen F. Austin.............. 316.00 426.24 (| 110.24) 
Cumulative Index—Vol. I.............. 212.50 98.75 113.75 
History of Young County.............. 55-50 15.00 40.50 
‘Fests on ‘Texas 21.50 22.00 ( .50) 
Checklist of Texas Imprints........... 82.50 63.75 18.75 
Texas’ Three-legged Willie............ 21.50 53-00 (31.50) 
History of Western Falls County....... 23.10 27.65 (4-55) 
Migration into East Texas............. 20.05 37-90 (17.85) 
624.75 1,115.50 ( 490.75) 
Santa Rita; The University of 
Off Discovery... 13.65 111.14 97-49) 
History of Collin County.............. 267.00 613.84 ( 346.84) 
$13,940.97 8,564.93 $ 5,376.04 
Less: Reimbursement on History 
259.00 613.84 ( 354-84) 
Disbursements: 
$ 235.78 $ 235.78 
Purchase of United States 
Expense of publishing— 
Cumultaive Index—Vol. II............ 5,932.64 
Total Disbursements ............ $ 6,240.42 $ 8,725.29 $ (2,484.87) 
Excess of receipts or (disbursements) ...... $ 9,738.08 $ 1,898.45 $ 7,839.63 
Exhibit IV 
Texas STATE HIisTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended Increase 
Feb. 28, 1961 Feb. 29, 1960 (Decrease) 
Cash balance, beginning of year............ $266.38 $161.27 $105.11 
Cash balance, end of year. ................. $374.91 $266.38 $108.53 
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Exhibit V 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Special Purpose Fund 


Fiscal Year Ended Increase 
Feb. 28, 1961 Feb. 29, 1960 (Decrease) 
Cash balance, beginning of year............ $385.09 $374.72 $ 10.37 
Cash balance, end of year.................. $396.71 $385.09 $ 11.62 
Exhibit VI 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Book Auction Fund 


Fiscal Year Ended Increase 

Feb. 28, 1961 Feb. 29, 1960 (Decrease) 

Cash balance, beginning of year............. $ 36.03 $342.37 $ (306.34) 
Transferred from general fund.......... 266.00 
$302.03 $529.57 $ (227.54) 

69.87 493-54 (423.67) 
$232.16 $ 36.03 $ 196.13 


Exhibit VII 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
U. S. Government Bonds Held—All Funds 


Date Number Maturity Actual Redemption 
Acquired Description Owned Value Cost Value 
March 1953 Series K 25 $ 25,000.00 $ 25,000.00 $ 24,300.00 
June 1956 Series K 15 15,000.00 15,000.00 14,490.00 
March 1957 Series K 7 7,000.00 7,000.00 6,783.00 
Feb. 1951 Series G 4 4,000.00 4,000.00 3,904.00 

214% coupon bond due 

June 15, 1969 ] 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
4% coupon bond, due 

October 1, 1969 1 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
5% coupon bond, due 

August 15, 1964 2 20,000.00 20,000.00 20,000.00 
47/8% coupon bond, due 

Nov. 15, 1964 4 20,000.00 19,987.50 20,000.00 


$102,000.00 $101,987.50 $100,477.00 


Recapitulation by Funds 


Total Waggener Publication 
Series K $ 4557300 §....... $45,573.00 
Series G 3,904.00 $3,904.00 ........ 
Coupon 5100000 51,000.00 


$100,477.00 $3,904.00 $96,573.00 
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Exhibit VIII 
Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION—TRUSTEE 
Trust and Agency Funds 
Humble Fellowship Fund: 


Exhibit IX 
Inventory of Publications and Memorial Spoons on Hand as at March 1, 1961 


Memorial Spoons 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 
1961 meeting were: 


Seymour V. Connor Florence K. Rosengren 
Odie B. Faulk Janette S. Lowrey 
Arthur Lefevre, Jr. John R. Stephens 

J. Lee Stambaugh Anthony Van Tuyl 
Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
V. H. Hackney E. W. Tampke 

Mrs. V. H. Hackney J. L. Waller 

Jane Hidy Rex W. Strickland 
Marilyn Martin Ernest C. Shearer 

Mrs. Ben T. Jordan Jack Douglas 

Louis Lenz Henry B. Dielmann 

J. F. Lentz Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
Mrs. J. F. Lentz Seth R. Walton, Jr. 
Fred R. Cotten Samuel E. Asbury 
Dan Ferguson Mrs. B. Krantz 
Mildred P. Mayhall D. E. Kilgore 

V. G. Jackson E. Reynolds 

Mrs. V. G. Jackson Mrs. E. Reynolds 
Barbara Ann Jackson Sam L. Evans 

Ella K. Daggett Stumpf Ralph A. Wooster 
John A. Mitchell J. M. Nance 

Joe C. Mitchell Mary L. Lasswell 


H. M. Henderson August Watkins Harris 


| 
| 
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Mrs. A. W. Harris 
Pauline A. Pinckney 
Paul Adams 

Mrs. Charles Martin 
Mrs. J. H. Winton 
Mrs. B. J. Sandlin 
Sally Jungman 

Sally E. Waddill 
Sally Kennedy 
Brother Fabin Dunn 
Robert L. Wagner 
Leonard Scruggs 
Eloina Bruton Roggenbrod 
George W. Hill 
Cooper K. Ragan 
Mrs. Cooper K. Ragan 
Joseph L. Clark 

Mrs. Ward Adkins 
Mrs. F. T. Baldwin 
Sam I. Shelton 

Anne A. Brindley 
Mrs. Cortes Pauls 
Ned C. Bell 

Ruth O. Domatti 
Robert H. Williams 
Mrs. Robert H. Williams 
R. A. Pugh 

Mrs. R. A. Pugh 
Grover C. Ramsey 
Robert H. Thonhoff 
Mrs. Marie B. Berry 
Mary L. Steele 
Joseph M. Dawson 
Conrad R. Bullock 
Mrs. Conrad R. Bullock 
Ernilie Netter 
Minnie B. Cameron 
Rena M. Green 
Mary Green 

Mrs. Kate H. Parker 
Mrs. E. Bates Nisbet 
R. L. Jones 

Mrs. R. L. Jones 
Dade Sparks 

Frances Nesmith 
Clara Mae Leutwyler 
Carl T. Widén 
James Howard 
George P. Isbell 
Henry D. McCallum 
Mrs. Henry D. McCallum 
J. T. Duncan 

J. B. Blackwell 

Mrs. J. B. Blackwell 
Milton Waghalter 


Mrs. Walter M. Burress 
J. Morgan Broaddus, Jr. 
Valin R. Woodward 
R. Henderson Shuffler 
Mrs. R. Henderson Shuffler 
Jenkins Garrett 

Mary Dale Thomson 
Bette Sue Williams 
Frank Smyrl 

Vernie Newman 

Mrs. Frank C. Hodges 
Carolyn Lawson 
Forrest E. Ward 

W. M. Morrison 

R. W. Pettway 

Robert Lee Williamson 
Devin McAnally 

Paul Dralle 

I. B. McFarland 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
William C. Pool 
Walter O'Connell 

Mrs. Walter O'Connell 
Joseph Schmitz 

T. L. Wilson 

Evelyn T. Wilson 
Mrs. Maury Maverick 
Mrs. Richard French Spencer 
Gerry Doyle 

Mrs. Gerry Doyle 
Herbert Gambrell 
James P. Hart 

Mrs. James P. Hart 

J. D. Matlock 

B. W. Schenk 

Winnie Allen 

Ernest Wallace 

Mrs. Lena Gay More 
james W. McClendon 
Jean Pinckney 

R. Jeff Banks 

Kirk Kite 

J. E. Wheat 

Bob Pool 

Sawnie Aldredge 

C. K. Chamberlain 
Joe B. Frantz 

Price A. Thrall 

Harry Benge Crozier 
Carol Commings 

R. H. Porter 

Talbot Rain 

Mrs. Talbot Rain 
James V. Reese 

Loyd LeBlanc, Jr. 
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Walter F. McCaleb 
Victor H. Treat 

W. N. Bate 

Howard Lackman 
Mrs. F. C. Barkley 

J. P. Bryan 

Mrs. E. Marschall 
Irene Marschall King 
Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Howard N. Martin 
Kay Dunlap 

Kay Ann Henry 
Stephen B. Oates 
Price Daniel, Sr. 

Mrs. Price Daniel, Sr. 
Willie Fred Lowrance 
Glen R. Dumas 
Llerena Friend 

Q. W. Bynum 

Mrs. Q. W. Bynum 

C. C. Jeffries 

Walter E. Long 
James M. Day 

David W. Hodgson 
Mrs. David W. Hodgson 
Mrs. Robert P. Jungman 
Norton McGiffin 
Donald N. McGiffin 


Thomas G. Thompson, Jr. 


Fred C. Morse 

C. Stanley Banks 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 
Bill Alderman 

W. Noble Carl 

O. W. Knepper 

Mrs. O. W. Knepper 
Elisabet M. Douthitt 
Myra Barfield 

Ramsey Yelvington 

Mrs. Ramsey Yelvington 
Laurence R. Ball 

Mrs. Laurence R. Ball 
James O. Valentine 
Price Daniel, Jr. 

Bob Davis 

John Poindexter Landers 


Mrs. E. L. Galyean 
John C, Rayburn 

T. J. DeFee 

Mrs. T. J. DeFee 

M. S. Cook 

Mrs. M. S. Cook 

T. L. Miller 

S. W. Pease 

Mrs. S. W. Pease 

Mrs. Ernest Wallace 
Leon Mitchell, Jr. 
Mrs. Nan T. Ledbetter 
Mrs. Jesse E. Fox 
Hanford Reed 

Escal F. Duke 

Mrs. Ross Boothe 
Mrs. Jack Shelton 
James L. Tenney 

Mrs. Albert R. Cauthorn 
Alwyn Barr 

Frances V. Parker 

J. P. Bryan, Jr. 
Wardlow Lane, Jr. 
Clarence Lamb 

Lois Hull 

Coral H. Tullis 

Merle M. Duncan 
James D. Carter 
Waiter P. Webb 
Gaines de Graffenreid 
Laura Krey 

Mrs. Richard W. Pettway 
Oliver Refsell 

A. Garland Adair 

J. W. Williams 

Mrs. Herbert Gambrell 
James R. Norvell 
Mrs. James R. Norvell 
Olin Culberson 

Mrs. Olin Culberson 
Walter Hanak 

Mrs. J. P. Bryan 
Edward Clark 

Mrs. Edward Clark 
Robert C. Cotner 
Ann B. Dunlap 


Cevas Collection 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


increasing amount of excellent historical research. A fine 
example is the following article, found in the Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, by Paul C. Wilson, Jr., of that city. It was 


originally carried by the Galveston Weekly News on February 19, 
1861. 


ie YEAR Junior Historian members are doing an ever 


From A TEXAS VETERAN 
* * #* 
(Correspondence of the News) 
MONTGOMERY, Montgomery Co., Jan., 1861. 

MESSRS. EDITORS:—On page 58 of Texas Almanac for 1861, I see a 
communication from W. P. Zurber, Prairie Plains, Grimes County, 
Texas, furnishing you the names of a portion of those of Gen. Hous- 
ton’s army in 1836, who remained with the baggage near Harris- 
burg. I remember the name of one man who is not in Mr. Zuber’s 
list—Alexander Smith, of Spring Creek, Harris County, Texas. As 
to whose company he belonged, I do not now remember. Mr. Smith 
is dead. 

I am acquainted and have been, since the spring of 1836, with 
Mr. W. P. Zuber. I know that he belonged to Gen. Houston’s army 
in 1836, and I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion that at 
the time of the battle he was at the upper encampment, as set forth 
by him in his article. I was a mere boy myself at the time, some 
sixteen or seventeen years of age; and, as far as my recollection serves 
me, his list, as far as it goes, I believe to be correct. I was personally 
acquainted with several of those that he gives the names of. I do not 
agree with him as to the captured Mexican mail giving an account 
that Gen, Cos, with 600 or more effective troops, would arrive at 
Harrisburg on or about the 2oth. 

Would you not like to get the portrait of old Deaf Smith, to enable 
you to give his likeness as well as a short biography of that noble, 
undoubted veteran? If so, I am persuaded that it can be procured, 
I have been informed that there is one, and if I can get it, I shall 
take it down to the battle ground next April, if there is a celebra- 
tion there, to be exhibited to the surviving few who may be present 
on that occasion, who will be able to recognize the brave old man’s 
likeness. 

Would you not like to get an account of Col. Bowie’s Indian fight- 
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ing, at an early date in Texas, by one of his men? Mr. Matthew 
Dyell, who lives in San Saba county, was one of Col. Bowie’s men, 
and was with him in all his Indian fights in Texas. I have reference 
to the Col. Bowie who perished with the gallant Col. Travis—the 
Col. Travis who, when he saw that the Alamo was stormed and the 
victory lost, jumped up on the walls and exclaimed, “Hurrah for 
Texas,” the Mexicans then shooting him. The same Col. Travis, 
who, when Santa Anna hoisted in the town opposite the fort, a 
blood-red flag, ordered a cannon ball to be shot at it, as much as to 
say, “We are no rebels, sir; but freemen, fighting for our Constitu- 
tional rights guaranteed to us by the Constitution of 1824, under 
which we settled this country!” 

Col. Travis proclaimed in the letters, that he wrote daily for aid, 
that he would defend the fort to the last, and never surrender. Col. 
Travis never did surrender. The cold-blooded Mexicans, after the 
taking of the Alamo, made Travis’ negro boy show them his dead 
body, which they cut and mangled to their hearts’ content. Texas 
and Texians can never hold his memory too sacred. Justice and hon- 
or would dictate that a monument should be erected to his memory 
and that of the brave men who fell with him in the Alamo. 

There was a song composed by one Harrison, on the events of 
the battle of San Jacinto. It is published in a song book, the name 
of which I have forgotten. I think it had a Scottish name. I saw the 
song in this book in 1843 or 1845. The name of the song I have 
also forgotten. One verse I recollect, or a portion of one: 

“Long may the dark-brow’d maids of Spain Remember San Ja- 
cinto’s bloody plain; 

And weep for those they ne’er again shall meet in reveiry.” 

I should like very much to have this old song, which we old Texas 
soldiers can appreciate better than any one else. I wish to hear 
my daughter sing it for me. W. D. TAYLOR 


Through the continuing efforts of Earl J. Sheffield III the 
Association has received eight additional notebooks of Mrs. Julia 
Lee Sinks, one of its charter members. These have been placed in 
the Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, 
which houses previous contributions of Mrs. Sinks’ papers. 
Dr. Pat Ireland Nixon, noting the mention of Bishop Laurence 
J. FitzSimon in the preface to the Great Hanging pamphlet 
reprinted in the annual meeting program, has provided the 
following sketch of that fine gentleman and book collector. 


Texas has had many collectors of Texana and allied subjects. One 
of these was Bishop Laurence J. FitzSimon of Amarillo. He was a 


| 
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dedicated apostle of Texas as it was and as it is. He was born and 
reared in San Antonio, a heart of Texas history. He was a thor- 
oughly literate man, eager, enthusiastic, honest, and patriotic. 

He was an ardent collector. Wherever he went, he carried his 
catalogue with him. He had it with him when he spent two Christ- 
mas Eves with Olive and me. We had only orange juice and fruit- 
cake to offer him but that was enough. He was a charming guest. 
His sharp grasp of information ranged from things of the spirit to 
Texas history. He liked to stand before the fireplace and relate with 
eagerness the details of how he acquired this item or that, of how 
by chance he fell heir to a perfect gem of history. 

He was never ready to leave. On his second visit, I told him of 
our collection of rare books in the Medical Library and suggested 
that he go up there with me sometime. “Why not go now?” he 
asked. The bells and whistles and fireworks had long been silent. But 
up we went and the experience to me was unforgettable. For him, 
language was no barrier,—Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man were all the same with him. He read Galen (1549), Celsus 
(1481), Vesalius (1543), Avicenna (1486), Pare (1634), Bartisch (1583), 
Morgagni (1765), and all the rest. The night was hot and the Bishop 
soon took off his coat and shirt. I never knew before what a Bishop 
wears under his shirt: it was nothing. He was especially intrigued 
by the work of Dr. J. H. Breasted. This eminent Egyptologist trans- 
literated the Edwin Smith Papyrus (c. 1600 B.C.) and then translated 
it into English. The Bishop pointed out to me the meaning of 
certain hieroglyphic pictures just as though they were a high-school 
assignment. It was very late when we locked the library door, but 
time had lost its meaning for both of us. When we said goodbye at 
the Incarnate Word College, we both knew we had had a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 

I saw this great and good man during his last illness at the Santa 
Rosa Hospital. He had had a cerebral hemorrhage and his mag- 
nificent mind had been erased. But the spark of fire in his eyes 
shone bright. 


On April 11, 1861, Colonel Earl Van Dorn was appointed the 
first Confederate military commander for the state of Texas. 
While Van Dorn was in command of the state it became known 
for military purposes as the Department of Texas and its com- 
mander was promoted to Brigadier General on June 5, 1861. 
Brigadier General Paul O. Hébert was assigned on August 14, 
1861, to replace Van Dorn, who was sent to command a field 
army in Arkansas. Hébert assumed command on September 18, 
1861, and was still the ranking officer of the area on August 20, 
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1862, when the military designation was changed to the District 
of Texas, one of four such districts in the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment which encompassed all Confederate territory west of 
the Mississippi River. On October 10, 1862, Major General John 
Bankhead Magruder was appointed to relieve Hébert, who was 
then ordered to Northern Louisiana. Upon Magruder’s assuming 
command on November 29, 1862, the area military title was again 
changed, to the District of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Major General John George Walker replaced Magruder on August 
4, 1864, when the latter was ordered to Arkansas. Magruder re- 
turned as district commander of Texas on March 31, 1865, and 
continued as such until the surrender of the entire Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department on June 2, 1865. 

In February the San Antonio Conservation Society held a 
Tamalada in the José Antonio Navarro homestead and store, to 
celebrate the birthday of that early Texas patriot, a signer of the 
Texas Declaration of Independence. The buildings, bought in 
1960 for preservation, were decorated with pifatas, and Mrs. 
Walter Toxey read excerpts from a biography of Navarro amid 
a fiesta atmosphere. A silk shawl and a jewel case of the Navarro 
family were presented for display. Additional relics and con- 
tributions to aid the project are hoped for. 

On March 17, 1961, the San Antonio Historical Association, 
a stronghold of local history in Texas, met at Alamo Hall. The 
program consisted of a paper on “The Declaration of Texas 
Independence,” presented by George P. Isbell, former president 
of the San Antonio association and a vice president of the Texas 
State Historical Association. tk 


A tour of the Ursuline Convent buildings in San Antonio was 
held for the first time in April, as part of the Fiesta de San 
Jacinto. To provide historical background information for present 
day viewers copies of an article by Ella K. Daggett Stumpf, “Les 
Ursulines,” from the January issue of Ford Times, were sold 
during the tour. The buildings and property are now for sale 
and it is hoped that interest will be stimulated to preserve the 
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famous French provincial structures, some of which are over a 
hundred years old. re 


Joe B. Frantz, chairman of the department of history at the 
University of Texas, has announced that the visiting professors 
for the summer session, 1961, will be Donald Berthrong from 
the University of Oklahoma, Y. C. Wang from the University of 
Chicago, James Scobie from the University of California, and 
Paul Schroeder from Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
For the 1961-1962 long session visiting professors in history will 
be W. H. Callcott of the University of South Carolina and 
Thomas P. Abernethy of the University of Virginia. 

Through the thoughtfulness of Samuel L. Evans of Beaumont 
the office has received a copy of the Beaumont Enterprise of 
January 24, 1961, which carries an obituary notice on George 
Washington Kendall, son of George Wilkins Kendall for whom 
Kendall County in Texas was named. 

In May, Texas Technological College acquired a mule-powered 
cotton gin from James Girand. W. C. Holden, director of the 
Texas Tech museum, had the gin moved to Lubbock from its 
former site near Tyler, where it was erected in 1874 or 1875, by 
Samuel A. Goodman, Jr., an ancestor of Girand. In its prime the 
gin, a hand-hewn relic of old East Texas, could produce six bales 
of cotton per day. Its transfer to West Texas will place the gin 
in stark contrast with the modern agricultural methods used 
around Lubbock, a center of present day Texas cotton production. 

One of the most recent contributions to Texana is John and 
Margaret Hallett by Hope B. Finkelstein, a biographical sketch 
of the pioneer couple whose land in Lavaca County became the 
site of Hallettsville during the days of the Texas Republic. 

During May the Navarro County Historical Society, under the 
leadership of Joe Daniel and Alva Taylor, opened a frontier 
village in the city park at Corsicana which includes restored 
houses, stores, and a blacksmith shop. Each building contains 
relics of the Texas frontier period, ranging from furniture and 
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clothing to surveying tools and dental instruments. Of primary 
interest is the prairie schooner which brought the ancestors of 
former Governor Beauford Halbert Jester to Texas in 1846. The 
entire project is all the more impressive because the society has 
existed only since 1955, having grown in the intervening period 
to over a hundred members. + 


The recent attic discovery of some fifty letters written during 
the first two years of the Civil War by William H. and Robert 
H. Gaston to their family in Smith County prompted Robert W. 
Glover to select many of the more interesting items from the 
packet for his unabridged and uncorrected pamphlet entitled 
“Tyler to Sharpsburg,” The War Letters of Robert H. and Wil- 
liam H. Gaston, Company H, First Texas Infantry Regiment, 
Hood’s Texas Brigade. The twenty-two page publication contains 
a multilith copy of a September 15, 1861, letter as a frontispiece, 
as well as a portrait of W. H. Gaston by Church Studios of Dallas. 
The final page lists the roster of Co. H, 1st Texas Infantry Regi- 
ment, Hood’s Texas Brigade. This first edition, published by 
William Morrison of Waco, was limited to 1000 copies. The 
letters are a record of camp life, battles, marches, rations, rumors, 
health of troops, morale of the troops, and opinions of the leaders 
from their company commanders to Confederate President Jef- 
ferson Davis. As the editor points out, both boys were well edu- 
cated; the letters, therefore, are largely free from grammatical 
errors so often found in Confederate correspondence. Since the 
brothers were creditable officers in Hood’s Texas Brigade, Glover 
succeeds in his purpose of contributing to an increased literary 
recognition of that Texas unit during the centennial years of the 
Civil War. The pamphlet is a substantial contribution to the 
growing list of publications dealing with the Civil War. 

In May the National Guard Association of Texas published 
the first issue of Texas Military History, a quarterly aimed at 
furthering the study of military affairs in Texas. Articles in the 
May issue included: “The Problems of Command in the Army 
of the Republic,” by Henry W. Barton, reprinted from the Jan- 
uary 1959 Quarterly; “Writing Texas Military History,” by Lester 
N. Fitzhugh; “Military History at the Local Level,” by H. Bailey 


Pa 
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Carroll; and “Background and Early Organization of the National 
Guard in El Paso, 1870-1917,” by Emily L. Zillich. The “Report 
of the Adjutant General of Texas, 1881,” W. H. King, was re- 
printed in the documents section. Major Jay Matthews, editor, 
pointed out in the “Notes and Letters” section, that the associa- 
tion hopes eventually “to publish a comprehensive and docu- 
mented history of the Texas National Guard” and also to establish 
the “lineages and battle honors due currently organized units of 
the National Guard of Texas.” 


w 
On March 2, Texas Independence Day, Jamie Kate Byrne, 
editor, and the staff of the Jolly Roger, Victoria College news- 
paper, ran a special Texan Edition to commemorate the historic 
occasion. Ten pages were devoted to a series of articles centering 
largely on the Victoria area. Special emphasis was given the 
Magee-Gutierrez expedition, the settlements of DeWitt and De- 
Leon, and the ill-fated Fannin command at Goliad in the Texas 

Revolution. 


Hines H. Baker, life member of the Association, retired pres- 
ident of Humble Oil and Refining Company, and a director of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, was honored at the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ ninth annual Law Day on April 7, as the Law 
School’s outstanding alumnus for 1961. Hines Baker has also 
honored Texas by being a Junior Historian sponsor in Houston. 
He is probably the most effective person in Texas in speaking in 
justification of the American concept of “state.” 

James K. Howard, chairman of the department of history at 
Del Mar College in Corpus Christi, is on leave of absence during 
the spring of 1961 to edit Frederick Law Olmsted’s A Journey 
through Texas. The book was written after a trip through Texas 
in 1853-1854, and published in 1857. It was reprinted in 1860, 
and excerpts have been used in other works since then, but this 
will be the first unabridged reprint in over a hundred years. 
Throughout that time it has remained one of the primary sources 
on life in ante-bellum Texas, a true landmark in the bibliography 
of the state’s history. 
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On December 12, 1960, the Fort Worth Deanery Catholic His- 
torical Society was formed through the efforts of Mrs. Buford C. 
Curtis, who was elected president, and Monseigneur Ernest Greg- 
ory Langenhorst, who was elected advisor and historian. Other 
officers are Mrs. James Gore of Arlington vice-president, John 
Pardee secretary, and Harold Bardin treasurer. Bishop Thomas 
K. Gorman has given the society his complete support and agreed 
to serve as honorary chairman. The society is interested in ac- 
quiring for preservation basic sources of Catholic history in Texas, 
and began in January, 1961, to issue a quarterly Bulletin to 
members which will serve as a news letter. Inquiries for further 
information about the society should be addressed to Mrs. Buford 
C. Curtis, 3812 Lafayette, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Laredo Historical Society has been reorganized in the past 
several months with sixty members, under the leadership of 
Dalziel Cobb, president, and Edith Winters Herring, secretary. 
From their letter to the Association the following excerpt best 
outlines the society’s activities. 


The history of Laredo tells of the seven flags which have flown 
over our town, the seventh flag being that of the Republic of the 
Rio Grande. This area, as you may know, was a republic unto itself 
in about the year 1839. 

At the present time the old Capitol Building of the Republic 
of the Rio Grande is being restored, and our organization plans 
to open it as a museum about the first of July. We are busy col- 
lecting all information and pictures available to help us in our 
restoration work. If you or any of the historical association member- 
ship have any information or can tell us where we may find pictures 
or documents, we will appreciate your sending them on to us. 


E. C. Barksdale, head of the Social Science Department at 
Arlington State College, Arlington, Texas, has announced the 
promotions of Clarence P. Denman to professor of history, and 
Robert D. Boyle and Sam B. Hamlett to assistant professor of 


history. 
On March 4, 1961, the Texas Permian Historical Society held 


its third annual meeting in Rimrock City near Odessa. The 
program included talks by Conrad Dunegan on “Spanish Trails,” 
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by Betty Orbeck on “United States Army Expeditions,” by Car- 
lysle Raht on the “Life of Julius Drew Henderson,” by Glenn 
Evans on the “Odessa Meteor Crater,’ and by Barry Thompson 
on the “Massacre at Willow Springs.” The 1961 report of the 
society contains extensive proof of its excellent work in the field 
of local history. Projects of special interest during the past year 
included a display on the history of the oil industry in West 
Texas at the Permian Basin Oil Show, efforts to mark historic 
trails of the area, and plans for an annual publication. The report 
also contains a six page list of acquisitions to the society’s archives 
collection, added under the guiding hand of Betty Orbeck, ex- 
ecutive vice president and a dynamic devotee of local history. 

An article by Clay Bailey, ““The Public Library as a Community 
Institution,” appeared in the November-December issue of Texas 
Libraries, published by the Texas State Library. While serving as 
an assistant director of public relations in the Southwest for 
United States Steel, Clay Bailey has written a number of magazine 
and quarterly articles on historical subjects. His thoughts for 
Texas Libraries stem largely from a recent trip through Italy, a 
nation replete with numerous local museums and libraries. There 
he became aware of the need for more and better community li- 
braries in Texas as cultural and intellectual centers. More spe- 
cifically he points out, that “In Texas there exists a special need 
to preserve for posterity the history of the individual commu- 
nities. In the shift to the cities, in the moving habits of our 
population, lie a very real danger to maintaining a permanent 
record of our way of life. The local library may be of great service 
in pointing up the historical significance of its supporting com- 
munity. Even with the cascade of titles issued by the national 
publishers there is still room for the regional publication or local 
manuscript.” 


Dr. Merrill Rippy, a former assistant editor of the Quarterly, 
is presently a member of the editorial advisory committee of 
Forum, published by Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. Volume 1, number 1, of Forum appeared in the spring of 
1960. 
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Grover C. Ramsey has “retired” to a remarkably satisfying life 
doing research on Texas towns (particularly ghost towns) and 
Texas people. Mr. Ramsey, in his peregrinations, recently was 
given an opportunity to copy a manuscript account of the life of 
Ranger John McFarlin. The manuscript was secured from Hous- 
ton McFarlin, the ninety-five-year-old son of John McFarlin. Mr. 
Ramsey has made for the Association a typed copy which has 
been placed in the archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 

John McFarlin was active in northeast Texas, early Fort Worth, 
San Marcos, Llano, and ranged up and down the Colorado River. 

“The Gallant Outcasts,” a manuscript by Ben Cuellar Ximenes, 
an Association member from Bartlesville, Oklahoma, has recent- 
ly been accepted for publication by The Naylor Company of 
San Antonio. Ximenes’ book will concern the founding of San 
Antonio and the surrounding Spanish missions of the Southwest. 

From Walter Long, Supervisor of the Texas Legislative Service 
and member of both the Texas State Historical Association and 
the Texas State Historical Survey Committee, has come the fol- 
lowing information about a historical pilgrimage of national 
significance, in which Texas contains fully one-third of the stops: 


THE MAN ON THE FLYING MACHINE 


After fifty years the folks of the United States are remembering 
Calbraith Perry Rodgers as—a man of action, restless, humorous, 
tolerant, courageous—the first man to fly from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—the first man to show America what a “Flying Machine” 
looked like. 

The following compilation of data about Rodgers and his flight is 
supplied by William N. Fleming of 59-61 Westervelt Place, Passaic, 
New Jersey. These facts are not arranged in chronological order by 
me since I am not writing a history of this event. 

This data supplied by Mr. Fleming is being sent to some key people 
in Texas who may like for their communities, with a new generation, 
to take part in a commemoration of Rodgers’ flight of 1911 when an 
identical plane flies over the same route in September and October 
of 1961. This duplicate plane is now under construction in Seattle 
and will make the same 69 stops across the United States (23 in Texas) 
which were made in 1911, as far as 1961 circumstances will permit. 
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This flight will be under the direction of the American Aviation 
Historical Society, P. O. Box 2013, Torrance, California. 

As I understand it this flight is non-commercial and is to commem- 
orate an outstanding event in our history. 

I am personally bearing the expense of issuing this letter and the 
following items of history and hope that each original Texas landing 
point will select the proper organization or individual to keep in touch 


with Mr. Fleming. WALTER E. Lone 


Austin, Texas 


Calbraith P. Rodgers was competing for the Hearst $50,000 prize to the first 
aviator to fly ocean to ocean. The essential requirement to win the prize was that 
the flight be completed within go days of the start. There was a further require- 
ment: the flight must, no matter when started, be completed within one year of 
the announcement of the award. As the prize was posted October 10, 1910, this 
meant Rodgers had to complete not later than October 10, 1911. His start on Sep- 
tember 17 left only 23 days for the trip. 

At this early stage of the planning, it appears most practical to try to hold the 
commemorative flight more closely to this intended schedule, rather than the 
schedule of the flight as actually flown. Rodgers’ flight covered an elapsed time of 
49 days, of which only 24 involved any flying other than unsuccessful take-off 
attempts. The motor to be used in the replica VIN FIZ, a government approved 
aviation conversion of the Ford Model B engine, is much more reliable than the 
engine used by Rodgers, so delays caused by engine trouble should be eliminated 
or extensively curtailed. Elimination of engine trouble should prevent most unin- 
tended landings which were the major causes of Rodgers damaging his airplane. 
Had Rodgers’ plane been in flying condition all the time, he would have proceeded. 

The next consideration will be weather. Weather was responsible for the re- 
mainder of Rodgers’ delays. This factor, however, will be a problem for the replica 
just as it was for the original VIN FIZ. For these reasons, it will obviously be 
impossible to give exact dates for the arrival of the Vin Fiz at any given location. 
An “ideal” schedule, ignoring 1961 mishaps or weather delays, will be evolved and 
announced later. With modern weather flight forecasting, it should be possible to 
advise each stop of the actual time of arrival, perhaps a week ahead. However, the 
farther away from the east coast, the more difficult it will be to give long-range 
advance notice, but every effort will be extended to give each interested stop as 


vance notice as is possible. - 
much advance P N. FLEMING, Coordinator 


59-61 Westervelt Place 
Passaic, New Jersey 


To the Bee-Hive of January 1961, issued by the United Aircraft Corporation, 
America is indebted for the following history of Rodgers’ Transcontinental flight. 
I pass this on to you with appreciation to the Bee-Hive editors for their approval 
of this reproduction: 

Courage was in his bones and blood. Born in Pittsburgh in 1879, he was the 
grand nephew of Oliver Hazard Perry, hero of the Battle of Lake Erie in the 
War of 1812, and the great grandson of Matthew Calbraith Perry, the American 
Navy commodore who opened Japan to the West in 1854. His father, an Army 
captain, had died fighting the Indians in the Southwest. Commander John Rodgers, 
the Navy flier who was to command the seaplane PN-g No. 1 in a nearly successful 
flight from San Francisco to Hawaii in 1925, was his double cousin. 

Calbraith himself would have followed a service career but a childhood attack 
of scarlet fever had impaired his hearing. Six feet, four inches tall, weighing 
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around 200 pounds, he had played football at Virginia and Columbia. He liked 
sailboats and race horses and fast cars. 

His mother, who lived in Havre de Grace, Maryland, was not happy about the 
risks he constantly took, and his father-in-law, a Vermont banker, wanted him to 
settle down. The quiet young man with the quick smile and an addiction to cigars 
—he smoked in flight—declined to sit at a desk. In June, 1911, he went out to 
Dayton, Ohio, qualified as a pilot after go minutes of instruction at the Wright 
brothers’ school, bought himself one of their model EX biplanes, and was ready 
for new adventures. He was 32; he had money of his own and a young wife who 
loved him. 

On July 5, he completed a flight from Urbana, Illinois, to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. It was less than eight years after the Wrights’ first successful flight of 59 
seconds at Kitty Hawk and flying was still a novelty people were ready to pay to 
see. (The great Lincoln Beachey once accused a crowd of paying to see him get 
killed.) In August, Rodgers won $12,000 prize money in an endurance contest at 
a Chicago air meet, flying 29 hours in nine days of competition. This was good 
but he wanted something bigger. 

The opportunity was at hand. William Randolph Hearst, the publisher, was 
offering $50,000 to the man who made the first transcontinental flight in go days. 
Rodgers had no illusions about winning the money, but the prize was an induce- 
ment and the idea a challenge to his skill and fortitude. The operation would be 
full of perils. It could end in disappointment, even death. His plane was fragile, 
the life expectancy of its engine short. 

Moreover, a lot of money would be needed. When J. Ogden Armour, the mil- 
lionaire meat packer, said he would finance the project to cash in on publicity 
for a new soft drink called Vin Fiz which he was launching, Rodgers was elated. 

Armour hired a special train for the trip. Rodgers was to follow the railroad 
tracks whenever possible and would recognize the train by the long white streamers 
attached to the tops of the five cars. One of these, a storage car, carried a second 
EX biplane (each cost $5,000) as well as spare parts, gas, oil, and tools, and a 
Palmer-Singer sports car for use in the late afternoon to pick Rodgers up from 
whatever field he had landed on. This often involved considerable driving around 
the countryside while Rodgers patiently waited and smoked. But as he knew what 
to expect, he did not complain. 

The Wright EX biplane was 32 feet wide, 21 feet long, and 7 feet high, with 
spruce framing trussed with solid steel wire. The wings, 32 feet spread and 5 feet 
chord, were made of rubberized fabric. There were two propellers of laminated 
spruce covered with linen. The gas tank held 15 gallons, enough to keep the craft 
aloft for three and one-half hours. (Rodgers had a second tank installed.) The 
engine was water-cooled with a three-gallon radiator. The engine developed 28 
horsepower. The whole vehicle weighed around 800 pounds, was airborne after 
a run of 60 feet, and was capable of going 62 miles an hour in calm air. The pilot 
set out front, exposed to the weather, and to fly used both hands and both feet. 
In flight the machine faintly suggested a box kite. 

As Rodgers prepared for his journey westward, it became known that he was to 
have competition. A man named James Ward was going to try to fly from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; and in California, Robert G. Fowler, an aviator of con- 
siderable experience, announced he would try a West-to-East flight. The news had 
no effect on Rodgers. Fowler left San Francisco on September 12 and cracked up 
at Auburn, California, where he had a long wait for spare parts. Ward took off 
from Governors Island in New York harbor the same day and landed in New 
Jersey. Neither man had anything like Rogers’ magnificent ground support, and, 
as it turned out, neither one got very far. Ward quit after a week; Fowler made 
it to Tucson where he again wrecked his machine and was on hand to greet Rodgers. 

On September 17, the special train, pulled out of Jersey City and headed for 
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Middletown, New York, which had been designated as Rodgers’ first stop. Upwards 
of 50 persons were on board, among them the flier’s mother and his wife, Mabel; 
his two managers; Charles Taylor, who had built the plane’s engine for the Wright 
Brothers; a mechanic; a 16-year-old boy named Charles L. Wiggin (Wiggin later 
married Rodgers’ widow and they now live in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wiggin recently described Rodgers’ flight in a talk to the Connecticut Aero- 
nautical Historical Association.), who had immense mechanical ability and was 
devoted to Rodgers; some 25 reporters and photographers and as many Armour and 
Vin Fiz people. 
He CALtep It Betsy 

The plane had been christened the Vin Fiz, but Rodgers, who carried over into 
flying some of the horseman’s emotions, called it Betsy and used to pat it and 
talk to it. 

He took off at 4:18 p.m. from Sheepshead Bay, a section of Brooklyn east of 
Coney Island and Brighton Beach. He wore his customary flying gear: cloth cap 
and goggles, business suit, leather jacket, and long leather leggings. In his pockets 
he carried a few letters and a brooch which his wife had given him to present to 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, the composer of “A Perfect Day” who lived in California. 
As usual he was smoking a cigar. He waved to the crowd, tilted his cigar jauntily, 
and sent the plane rolling down a cleared space. California was far away but he 
would make it no matter what the scoffers said. 

He romped over Manhattan, dazzling the groundlings, and then headed west for 
Middletown, 104 miles distant, where he arrived at 6 o’clock—1o2 minutes after 
takeoff—and was welcomed by 9,000 people. There was jubilation aboard the train 
that night but Rodgers had reservations of his own. He knew what enemies lay 
in wait for him: unexpected gusts of wind, tricky downdrafts, sudden rain squalls, 
hard steady winds, fogs, trees that seemed to spring up in his path, pasture fences, 
unseen ditches in invitingly smooth fields. 

He was going into the West, across a vast country of forests and rolling hills, 
wide prairies, deserts, and mountains. He was flying without a compass, without 
navigation charts or adequate weather forecasts. To some degree the train would 
guide him but in the end he would be alone, facing nature’s grim tricks and all 
the turbulences and dangers of the unknown in as flimsy a craft as man could 
contrive. 

Still, he was confident he could manage. He told reporters he would make 200 
miles a day without too much trouble. No doubt of it—if the weather held fair, 
if he made no false moves, if he exercised sound judgment. But those lurking 
downdrafts! He was hardly airborne next morning and flying over some trees that 
bordered the field when the plane lurched and dragged. The nose turned down. 
His wheels had snagged in a branch. The craft plunged and crashed into a 
chicken coop. Rodgers was thrown loose and suffered a head injury. The plane 
was wrecked. 

So much for the 200-miles-a-day estimate. It was three days before the machine 
was rebuilt and ready for flight. Rodgers took off safely and made Hancock, New 
York, 96 miles west where he landed in a potato field. A crowd of curious country 
people, eager to see a flying machine, tramped across the field, ruining the crop. 
Rodgers paid for it. 

The idea of following the railroad tracks, a common practice among aviators for 
years, was a good one but it could be confusing. When Rodgers left Hancock on 
the morning of September 22 he was bound for Elmira, New York. But he picked 
out the wrong tracks, landed in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and nearly lost his plane 
to souvenir hunters before police rescued him and directed him on his way to 
Elmira by way of Binghamton. That night he entered a net mileage of 15 in his log. 

By the time he reached Kent, Ohio, 11 days out of Sheepshead Bay, he had 
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covered no more than 507 miles by his own reckoning. This was roughly halfway 
to Chicago where he arrived on October 8. (The Hearst deadline for completion 
of the flight of one year was October 10.) The log told the story of delays and 
misadventures: windbound for a day at Kent, blown off his course by a driving 
rainstorm near Huntington, Indiana, wrecked in a ditch at Huntington, three days 
lost in rebuilding the machine, two days windbound at Hammond, Indiana. 

Aboard the train some of the party fretted at the delays and became tired of 
the dreary diet of ham and beans or eggs and ham. Reporters came and went. The 
elder Mrs. Rodgers begged her son to drop the whole project; the younger Mrs. 
Rodgers encouraged him to go on. At every stop the Vin Fiz people promoted their 
drink. The two flight managers, disliking each other from the start, finally came 
to blows, one attacking the other with shears before he was flattened by his 
opponent’s fist. 

STATION MEN PosTED BULLETINS 


Rodgers was already nationally famous and wherever he stopped the crowds 
hailed him as a hero. When he flew ahead of the train, stationmasters along the 
way courteously posted large signs giving the time he had passed overhead, thus 
keeping those aboard the train informed. The cars’ white streamers grew dirty and 
were replaced. 

Once Rodgers was very nearly killed when the ignition wires of his engine began 
working loose at 2,600 feet. Taking a big chance, he shut off the engine and made 
a deadstick landing. Another time, as he flew low over the special train, he saw 
a hand car on the tracks some distance ahead around a curve. He signaled the 
engineer in vain, then raced ahead and swooping down shouted at the hand car 
occupants and pointed up the tracks. The men got the car off just in time. On 
another occasion his signaling averted a crash between the train and a freight 
train moving out from a siding. 

In spite of the setbacks, the narrow escapes, and the arduous daily routine, 
Rodgers was happy. It was an adventure beyond anything he had dreamed of a 
year ago. 

He flew to Kansas City by way of Springfield, Illinois, and Marshall, Missouri, 
arriving on October 11. He regarded Kansas City as the halfway mark, and he was 
so delighted when he saw the big crowd waiting for him at suburban Overland 
Park, Kansas, that he put the Vin Fiz through figure eights, dives, and sharp 
banks. It was exhilarating—and extremely dangerous. 

He left Kansas City on October 15 for Vinita, Oklahoma, 190 miles away, and ran 
into a storm of rain, wind, and lightning that nearly beat him to earth. His body 
ached, his head throbbed, his eyes burned as the rain drenched him and the winds 
battered and tore at the plane. It was the most terrifying part of the whole trip, 
but after a night’s rest Rodgers moved on to McAlester, Oklahoma, and next day 
to Fort Worth, Texas. On October 18 he hopped over to Dallas and on the fol- 
lowing day to Waco. The enthusiasm of the waiting crowds seemed to gather 
strength. Rodgers responded graciously to their cheers with stunts which could well 
have killed him. 

He had a bad moment while flying between Fort Worth and Dallas when he 
spotted an eagle below him. For 12 miles the bird raced the machine, then 
suddenly soared toward it while Rodgers waited tensely. Just when it seemed a 
collision was inevitable, the eagle veered off, probably scared by the engine’s noise, 
and vanished. 

The party spent two weeks in Texas. At Fort Worth vandals broke the left wing 
of the Vin Fiz. A leak developed in the oil tank, a cylinder cracked, the fuel pump 
connection sheared off, a magneto spring broke. The plane was windbound for a 
full day at Kyle. At Spofford it was damaged in takeoff when it struck a hillock; 
at Sanderson there was another delay when the high winds blew steadily all day. 
At Fort Hancock, the post from which his father, Captain Rodgers, had gone to 
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his death, the skids were wrecked. More repairs were necessary at El Paso. Rodgers 
and the others went off to Juarez, Mexico, across the Rio Grande, to see a bullfight. 

Despite all his trials, things were working out well enough for Rodgers. Little 
was left of the original Vin Fiz but that was of no consequence. 

On October 31, he left El Paso for Willcox, Arizona. Magneto trouble forced 
him down at Deming, New Mexico, but he made Willcox by late afternoon, taking 
the rugged mountains in stride. Nothing was going to halt him now. 

And on that memorable All Saints’ Day he came to Tucson. For ten full minutes 
he stunted for the crowd. The people were overwhelmed. It was sheer magic, 
it was unbelievable, and yet there it was before their eyes. The old Spanish people 
crossed themselves; the young people, roused from the spell as Rodgers finally 
dropped down to the university grounds and waved, roared their welcome. And 
there in the crowd was Fowler. 


Bic Crowp Poses PERIL 


Next day the train moved on towards California, and Rodgers flew to Maricopa, 
then to Phoenix where a plane had never been seen before. The crowds assembled 
at Taylor Street made it too dangerous to land! Rodgers passed on, landing at 
another spot where he refueled and took off again. The crowd had raced after him 
but few got close to him. 

His next scheduled stop was Banning, California, and the Vin Fiz was behaving 
beautifully as it drummed along high above the Arizona desert and crossed the 
California border. And then the whole heroic project nearly ended in tragedy. 
Five thousand feet above the Salton Sea, Rodgers’ No. 1 cylinder exploded. The 
plane rocked. Splinters of steel penetrated Rodgers’ right arm. 

Gasoline poured out of the cylinder. Another explosion surely would wreck him. 
Wracked with pain, fearful less of death than the end of his dogged flight, Rodgers 
put the Vin Fiz into wide downward spirals and finally landed beside a railroad 
station. It took a doctor two hours to remove the splinters and to bandage him. 

It took Rodgers almost as long to persuade his mechanics that they must remove 
the shattered engine and install the old one they had long since regarded as worn 
out. The mechanics were dubious but loyal and Rodgers had his way. He nego- 
tiated the narrow San Gorgonio Pass with its 6,000-foot walls (‘I felt as if they 
were trying to embrace me, trying to pull me to them,” he afterwards told his 
wife) and on November 5, his luck still holding, he landed at Pasadena. 

He had flown 4,251 miles in 49 days. He had made 68 separate hops. His actual 
flying time was 82 hours and 24 minutes. The thousands of people who welcomed 
him to Pasadena went crazy with excitement. The whole nation cheered. The 
Aero Club of America awarded him its gold medal. Someone remarked that of the 
original Vin Fiz only the drip pan and the vertical rudder remained but that 
didn’t matter. Rodgers had made aviation history and given flying a tremendous 
boost. 

Even as he saw his name go into the record books as the first transcontinental 
flier, Rodgers pocketed no part of the $50,000 purse offered by Hearst, who had 
specified that the flight be accomplished in 30 days. Armour wound up spending 
$180,000 for planes, trains, and general promotion. Rodgers himself spent $14,000. 

Five months later, on April 4, 1912, the happy young hero was killed at Long 
Beach, California, when he plunged 200 feet into the Pacific during an exhibition. 
He was close enough to shore to be pulled out at once, but his neck had been 
broken. The New York Herald noted that he was the 127th man—the 22nd Amer- 
ican—to be killed since aviation got its start at Kitty Hawk. 

Rodgers left a legacy of thrills etched in the memories of the thousands still 
living who followed his exploits day by day a half century ago. And he left a 
tangible bequest apart from tons of age-yellowed news clippings: his plane, the 
Vin Fiz, in the Smithsonian Institute. 
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“VIN Fiz’ COMMEMORATIVE FLIGHT 


The response from the American Aviation Historical Society members to the 
suggestion made in the Journal for duplicating the first transcontinental flight of 
an airplane, with a similar type, on the Fiftieth Anniversary, has been so enthusi- 
astic that the flight is definitely “ON.” There are many decisions yet to be made, 
and it is hoped that the members will again express their feelings. Here is how 
things stand as of Mid-February, 1961. 

Construction of the airplane is well under way with the wings completed. 
Details have been most generously supplied by Captain Ralph Barnaby of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, who photographed the details of the Wright 
Model B on display in the museum there; by Drs. Philip Hopkins and Paul Garber 
of the Smithsonian Institute where the original Model EX is on exhibit after 
complete restoration; by Harold Andrews, who made many measurements of the 
Model EX, and by Charles Wiggin of Westport, Connecticut, who is the top “EX 
Expert,” having accompanied the original flight and who rebuilt the “Vin Fiz” and 
other Wright models several times. 

The project has grown and support has come from some surprising directions. 
The Federal Aviation Agency has taken official recognition and had designated the 
route as the Calbrait P. Rodgers Memorial Airway. Blanche Noyes, a well known 
aviatrix of the early 1930’s and presently Chief of the Air Marking Staff of the 
Federal Aviation Agency Bureau of Facilities, is in charge of this and is working 
closely with Mrs. Charles Wiggin, the former Mrs. Calbraith P. Rodgers. She has 
written a book on the flight, to be released on the 50th Anniversary of Rodgers’ 
flight. 

When Mrs. Noyes heard about this project, the American Aviation Historical 
Society Anniversary Flight, she wrote, outlining suggested plans and proposing that 
we get together on the two programs. The main problem right now is the actual 
timing of the airway dedication and of the flight. Opinions from American Aviation 
Historical Society members will be appreciated on this. 

The problem from my point of view is that the flight took approximately two 
months to complete, and I have only one month available. There appear to be 
two ways to go about it, to compress the schedule and fly straight through in one 
month, weather and other considerations permitting, or to make the flight in two 
parts. The disadvantage from the historical standpoint is that the dates of arrival 
and departure at the waypoints will be off. In the latter course we could start on 
the proper date at Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, fly for two weeks and stop at Kansas 
City or beyond, then come back a month later (after work in Seattle) and finish 
in another two weeks, arriving on the proper date. 

One straight-through flight would, of course, be easier to arrange, cost less, but 
be harder for the pilot. A split schedule would be difficult to “sell” to the boss 
but the mid-point rest would be welcome. An alternative would be to have another 
pilot for the middle period, but I have no enthusiasm for it. Andy Andrews of 
Mansfield, Missouri, is building an EX replica but does not appear to be interested 
in flying it cross-country. If he decides to beat the Bowers replica to completion and 
make the flight himself, perhaps this could be turned into what the original idea 
was—a race, with starts from each Coast! 

Prompt advance of member opinions regarding dates will be welcome so that 
final planning can get under way, and if a middle or late summer date can be 
fixed then school-age son David can be used as ground crew. 

Participation by any members of the American Aviation Historical Society is 
also welcomed. It would be on a local basis and members who live at or near these 
points can help in a number of ways by becoming “Local Coordinators.” One is to 
generate interest in the Anniversary Flight with local publicity, reprints of original 
news articles or interviews with local eye-witness residents, etc. Another is to help 
directly by selecting the proper airport, hangarage, servicing, etc. at the overnight 
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stops, and by being available for phone calls from stops at previous points of the 
route regarding weather and other data. Rodgers did part of his sleeping on the 
special train that accompanied the flight, otherwise sleeping at hotels, stopping at 
the Marhland Hotel at the end of the route, Pasadena. 

As can be seen from the route, many stops were definitely NOT as planned or 
even logical locations. Interestingly, 23 of the 69 stops were in Texas. The list was 
supplied by Mrs. Blanche Noyes, and some of them cannot now be found on maps 
of the U.S., including sectional charts or road maps. Many stops were made 
because of weather, or for mechanical reasons, or perhaps merely by getting lost. 
Navigation procedure on the Anniversary Flight will be to memorize the route 
to the next airport, and then go. ... It will be next to impossible to actually read 
a map during flight in the replica ‘Vin Fiz.” 

At present the airplane presents no difficulty, being very simple to build. Both 
Wiggin and Barnaby (the latter learned to fly a Wright Model B in 1912) 
approve the improvements suggested so far. Other than the fasteners, the means of 
holding it together, and the powerplant, which will be a Ford Model A engine, 
the replica will be as accurate as possible. It will have warping wings and be built 
mostly of wood. A major problem is the propellers. Rud Weeks, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and from whom I bought another replica, a 1912 Curtiss, owns an actual 
Wright-built propeller, and has sent all of the details. Is any American Aviation 
Historical Society member in a position to carve a set of pusher props? Plus a 
spare set? 

It is difficult to state how the arrival of the replica at stops along the way 
should be handled. Scheduling will be the most important factor, and after the 
Flight has once begun, even though the replica is more reliable than the original, 
we will be subject to weather handicaps. Then the local coordinators may 
have up to a day’s notice, phoned ahead from a stop, and in other times only 
an hour’s notice. Good communications will be essential to keep track of the 
machine. This whole problem complicates plans for any commemorative meetings, 
and even local get-togethers or dinner meetings. 

In those cases where a coordinator cannot be found at a particular stop, the 
“Vin Fiz” may just drop in unannounced, refuel, and depart as quickly as possible. 
Since many of the stops of the original 191: flight were made by necessity rather 
than by choice, we may skip some of them completely. As soon as a group of 
volunteer coordinators has been established we may then work out a _ logical 
spacing of the route stops. 

Another item that must be left to the local coordinator is the choice of airport 
near the route stop, if several are available. It would be best to land at the smaller 
“lightplane” type of airport, if there be such, rather than the large municipal 
type with two-mile runways, airline and military traffic. This holds, even if it be 
known that Rodgers originally landed at the site of the larger airport. From the 
spectator’s standpoint, the smaller fields are better, since they can be closer to the 
actual landing and takeoff. For the operation of a 1911 type airplane, the smaller 
airport rules are frequently more flexible and permission can be obtained to take 
oft from the taxiway directly by the gas pump. Today’s long taxi jaunts were not 
a part of 1911 flying; takeoff was made right from the spot where the prop was 
turned and spectators could see what was going on. 

Further progress will be reported again, in the next Journal. It is hoped, by 
then, to have a list of the local coordinators with whom communication can be 
established to aid in the flight as well as serve as the disseminators of information 
to local people. Volunteer help is needed to make this commemorative Fiftieth 
Anniversary Flight of the “Vin Fiz” a success. 


PETER M. Bowers 
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THE ROUTE OF THE ORIGINAL “VIN Fiz” FLIGHT 
Start: Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, New York 


STOP PLACE STOP PLACE 

1 Middletown, New York 36 Gainesville, Texas 

2 Hancock, New York 37 Bonita, Texas 

3 Scranton, Pennsylvania 38 Fort Worth, Texas 

4 Great Bend, Pennsylvania 39 Dallas, Texas 

5 Binghamton, New York 40 Waco, Texas 

6 Elmira, New York 41 Granger, Texas 

7 Hornell-Canisteo, New York 42 Austin, Texas 

8 Salamanca-Olean, New York 43 Kyle, Texas 

9 Meadville, Pennsylvania 44 San Marcos, Texas 

10 Warren, Ohio 45 San Antonio, Texas 

11 Kent, Ohio 46 La Coste, Texas 

12 Mansfield, Ohio 47 Sabinal, Texas 

13 Marion, Ohio 48 Uvalde, Texas 

14 Rivare, Indiana 49 Spofford, Texas 

15 Geneva, Indiana 50 Del Rio, Texas 

16 Huntington, Indiana 51 Sanderson, Texas 

17 Hammond, Indiana 52 Alpine, Texas 

18 Chicago, Illinois 53 Marfa, Texas 

19 Joliet, Illinois 54 Sierra Blanca, Texas 
20 Streator, Illinois 55 Fort Hancock, Texas 
21 Peoria, Illinois 56 El Paso, Texas 
22 Middletown, Illinois 57 Deming, New Mexico 
23 Springfield, Ilinois 58 Lordsburg, New Mexico 
24 Mebo, Illinois 59 Willcox, Arizona 
25 Thompson, Missouri 60 ‘Tucson, Arizona 
26 Marshall, Missouri 61 Phoenix, Arizona 
27 Blue Springs, Missouri 62 Maricopa, Arizona 
28 Kansas City, Missouri 63 Stovall, Arizona 
29 Kansas City, Kansas 64 Imperial Junction, California 
go Moran, Kansas 65 Banning, California 
31 Russell Creek, Vinita, Oklahoma 66 Pomona, California 
32 Muskogee, Oklahoma 67 Pasadena, California 
33 McAlester, Oklahoma 68 Compton, California 
34 Denison, Texas 69 Long Beach, California 
35 Whitesboro, Texas 


American Aviation Historical Society Journal 


Ruth Ann Domatti, who has been doing research on Alexander 
P. Wooldridge, reports the following interesting activity in his- 
toric Grayson County: 


County Judge J. N. Dickson has appointed a Grayson County His- 
torical Committee with Tellie F. Aston of Sherman as chairman, 
Reverend H. Daniel Morgan of Denison as vice chairman, and Mrs. 
H. E. Hall of Sherman as secretary-treasurer. Other committee mem- 
bers are: T. B. Anderson, Doak Blassingame, Mrs. H. F. Bledsoe, 
Claud Easterly, Mrs. Monte B. Jones, and Carl R. McLynn of Deni- 
son; John Revell, Ralph Elliott, Charles A. Spears, J. C. Taliaferro, 
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and Lilian Womack of Sherman; Mrs. Claude McKinney of Van Al- 
styne, Gladys B. Ray of Whitewright, Mrs. Bazie Williams of Collins- 
ville, Rita Waddell Young of Tioga, and W. R. Younger of Whites- 
boro. Honorary members are Judge Dickson and the precinct Com- 
missioners: Cliff Hestand, Wayne Bruce, J. B. Walker, and E. W. 
McAden. The committee hopes to work on historical projects such 
as the Old Settlers’ Reunion held in August at Sherman, where a spe- 
cial historical exhibit is planned. 


It is the hope of all concerned that this renewed activity will 
bring about the reorganization of formal historical activity in 
Grayson County, which has flagged since the death of Judge Ran- 
dolph Bryant, the enthusiastic exponent of local history in that 


area. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


John T. Jones, Jr. 
c/o The Houston Chronicle 
Houston 2, Texas 


William Guardia 
2204 Morales 
San Antonio, Texas 


Alfredo Guerra 
L. J. Christen School 
Laredo, Texas 


Martin J. A. Chacon 
L. J. Christen School 
Laredo, Texas 


Kenneth W. Parker 
Box 821 

Baylor Station 
Belton, Texas 


Stinnet High School Library 
Box 248 
Stinnet, Texas 


Mrs. George Chase 
3524 Carondelet 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. Harry D. Seeligson 
4417 Belfort Place 
Dallas, Texas 


Clarence W. Culwell 
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Roadside Flowers of Texas. Paintings by Mary Motz Wills; text 
by Howard S. Irwin. Austin (The University of Texas Press) , 
1961. Pp. XIII+ 295, incl. 64 color plates; explanatory notes; 
identification keys; glossary, with pertinent illustrative line 
drawings; index (a) to common names and (b) to scientific 
names. $5.75. 


Just published by the University of Texas Press is a set of 64 
beautiful plates portraying in color “257 of the loveliest and most 
prevalent species” to be found in the State, chosen from among 
the “more than 2,000 wild flower paintings” by Mary Motz Wills, 
eminent artist and wild flower enthusiast. Appropriate text is by 
Howard S. Irwin, formerly associated with the University of 
Texas, Department of Botany, and presently on the staff of the 
New York Botanical Garden. 

Most attractive in its quiet elegance, and highly meritorious in 
the clearly authoritative presentation of scientific textual matter 
in language understandable to the intelligent lay reader, this 
book will fill a long-felt need. Its excellence, in the judgment of 
those who chart the course of the University of Texas Press pub- 
lications program, merited its selection as the first in the Elma 
Dill Russell Spencer Foundation Series, set up and provided for 
by a gift from Mrs. Richard French Spencer of San Antonio. It 
is to be fervently hoped that the high merit of this first number 
will prove to be a true augury of the future of the series. Arrange- 
ment is appropriate. The 64 plates, each with 4 (5, not infre- 
quently; 6, twice and 7, once) named species are placed together 
in the front of the book. (Just how the number of species was 
found to be 257 is unclear. Four on each plate would be 256, 
and an extra one, credited to one plate only, would make 257; 
but it is difficult to see why the other equally prominent named 
species were omitted. A careful count of extra species illustrated 
and named on the plates netted 16, which added to the 256 make 
272. In addition there are 2 named varieties.) 

Following the plates is a key (p. 66 ff.) for determining the 
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identity of any species found on any one of the plates. Since the 
key is preceded by an explanatory note, it will here suffice to 
comment that any intelligently persistent person willing to use 
the explanatory figures and glossary (pp. 250-264) should be able 
quickly to develop a working proficiency in its use. Two items 
not contained in the glossary but used in the key should be 
explained: the sign of infinity (©) to be read as “many, but 
indefinite in number,” and the English abbreviation ca. for the 
Latin circa, to be read as “some,” “approximately,” or “about.” 

The key is followed (p. 86) by a map of Texas divided into 
11 sections lettered A through K (The fact that the lettered sec- 
tions in the key also involve the letters A through K is a mere 
coincidence and implies no connection.) , in each of which the 
counties are numbered consecutively, beginning with 1 and con- 
tinuing to completion. Page 87, facing the map, contains an 
alphabetical list of Texas counties, each followed by a letter and 
number indicating where it is located. 

Descriptions follow in order the sequence of the plates; and, 
while a given description applies only to the particular species 
concerned, comparison of a fresh specimen of a species belonging 
to the same genus will reveal such similarity as clearly to point 
up its close relationship. The interested amateur student, by ac- 
quiring a familiarity both with the illustrations and with the 
descriptions, will be gratified by his early acquisition of ability 
to recognize in the field, not only species illustrated, but also 
close relatives. Similarly, by comparing the illustrations repre- 
senting genera in any given family, together with frequent re- 
reading of the descriptions, he will develop a ‘‘feel for family 
characteristics.” For example, Plates 43 (in part), 44 and 45 (in 
part), illustrate species of 6 genera of the Figwort Family 
(Scrophulariaceae) . Turning to the figure 43 (in heavy type, 
found on the margin of p. 198) that page is found to contain 
descriptions of the three species of mints, illustrated on Plate 43, 
followed on p. 199 with the first Figwort (Verbascum thapsus) 
representing the last figure on Plate 43. Subsequent descriptions 
all apply to members of this family, continuing to the Acanthus 
Family (p. 204) . Reading the several descriptions while referring 
repeatedly to pertinent illustrations (and, of necessity at first, 
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to the glossary and the explanatory line-drawings just preceding) 
will familiarize the reader with the characteristics of each indi- 
vidual genus, and the collective sum will give a good idea of the 
range of family characteristics. All this means hard work, and at 
first requires patient persistence. The wishful but lazy person, 
despite the lovely nature of the subject matter, will find the ‘road 
to knowledge” here, as elsewhere, far from “flowery,” and may 
likely be tempted to give it up as not worth the effort. But the 
energetic person will soon find himself reaping large returns for 
his persistence. Accurate description requires the use of technical 
language, the reading of which necessitates that the reader acquire 
the vocabulary of that language. 

A highly interesting and valuable feature of the book, consist- 
ing of a series of informative comments, couched in clear and 
attractive non-technical language, and pertaining to habitat and 
relatives of the plant, in each case follows the scientific descrip- 
tion. These are packed with value and presented with charm. 
Frequent reference to counties in which the species severally 
under discussion may be found, requires reference to the map 
(p. 86) , and to the county list (p. 87). Because of the ingenious 
arrangement, this is not an irksome chore; and it pays an extra 
dividend in increased knowledge of Texas geography. 

In any book such as this, dealing with a wealth of factual 
material, it is almost inevitable that inadvertent errors will creep 
in. The artist, no professional botanist, endeavored to ascertain 
the identity of each subject as it was painted, but this was not 
always possible, nor was the professional source always reliable. 
Roadside Flowers of Texas, while remarkably free, does contain 
a few errors, most of which would be unnoticed by the casual 
reader. But the book will doubtless be subject to scrutiny by 
some critically disposed professionals, at whose hands a reviewer 
would come in for criticism equally with the authors, should he 
ignore manifest errors. For example: the name ‘Buttercup’ is 
properly applied to Ranunculus macranthus (Plate 11; p. 114), 
since the generic name (without the ending [us]) , constitutes the 
stem to the family name Ranunculaceae, known as the Buttercup 
Family to the whole English speaking world. But in this book 
the name, Buttercup, is equally applied to a single Evening 
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Primrose species, Oenothero triloba (Plate 29) with only an 
obscure statement at the end of the “remarks” section (p. 163) 
that it is not a “true buttercup.” As a native Texan, this reviewer 
knew no buttercups except those belonging indiscriminately to 
any species of the genus Oenothera. Contact with many other 
Texans through the years, has confirmed that with us this erro- 
neous concept is overwhelmingly prevalent. But this is the first 
time he has ever seen it restricted to a single species; and he is 
constrained to believe it not amiss to desire to have the error 
pointed out in a generally excellent treatment such as this, which 
should correct, rather than propagate, error. A glance at the true 
Buttercup (Plate 11) will reveal the striking likeness of the 
freshly opened flower to a golden saucer with a rounded pat of 
equally golden butter in the center. No flower of any Oenothera 
has any such likeness, and there is no reason why poor little 
O. triloba should be singled out to bear the onus of the whole 
responsibility for this unfortunate, erroneous chore. 

Another manifest error in identity is found on Plate 41, called 
Rattlesnake-flower (Brazoria scutellarioides). The illustration, 
beyond question, represents a species of Scutellaria. By no means 
could it be a “Scutellaria-like” species of Brazoria. Even if it were 
Brazoria scutellarioides, it still would not be ‘‘Rattlesnake-flower’’; 
that name definitely belongs only to Brazoria truncata whose 
flowering axis in bud, just prior to the expanding of the first 
(lowermost) flower, is so similar in general outline to a set of 
10-12 snake-rattles as to make the common name quite appro- 
priate. Brazoria scutellarioides no more suggests snake-rattles than 
does the Scutellaria in the mis-named figure on Plate 41. 

Figures illustrating Spiderwort and Dayflower (Plate 2), and 
Blue-eyed-grass (Plates 5 and 6) commendably have only generic 
scientific names, inasmuch as correct specific determination is 
impossible. Yucca arkansana (Plate 3), certainly mis-named, is 
a case in point illustrating the hazard, since it would be impos- 
sible from the painting, to name the species with any degree of 
certainty. That it is not arkansana is clearly manifest by the 
relatively broad, stiff leaves with no trace of white fibers ravelling 
off the margins. Simply to have called it Yucca would have been 
far more preferable. 
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These are some of the inaccuracies noted in perusing the book. 
Others of less importance were observed, and still others doubt- 
less occur, but the total will fall far short of sufficing to detract 
materially from its outstanding excellence. It merits wide popular 
acceptance, and should long endure through repeated editions. 
Many an interested, intelligent, energetic, and persistently pa- 
tient, person, it is hoped, will find the use of the key and scientific 
descriptions a welcome and invaluable aid in acquiring an un- 
derstanding of, and appreciation for, the precision of technical 
language. The more languid reader may still get more than his 
money's worth in looking through the beautiful and remarkably 
accurate paintings, and thus incidentally learning the names of 
at least some of the most attractive roadside flowers of Texas. 

B. C. THARP 


The University of Texas 


State and Local Government in Texas. By Caleb Perry Patterson, 
Sam B. McAlister, and George C. Hester. New York (The 
Macmillan Company) , 1961. Pp. vi+-500. Illustrations, maps, 
tables, bibliography. $5.50. 


With a glance at the heading of this review, readers of the 
Quarterly may at first raise the question of whether or not the 
book should be considered in this publication because the title 
being considered seems to be a textbook and as such would not 
normally be eligible for a review in this publication. One of the 
finest things that may be said about a textbook, however, is that 
it is not just a textbook and nothing more. It is because the work 
under consideration is so definitely more than a textbook that 
it is being reviewed here. 

To most readers of the Quarterly and to many Texans in gen- 
eral, the names of the authors: Caleb Perry Patterson, Sam B. 
McAlister, and George C. Hester will mean much. Each has dis- 
tinguished himself academically, but each has gone beyond that 
to distinguish himself in Texas in the role of a public spirited 
citizen and civic servant. This book could never have been pro- 
duced by academicians alone. It is true that the Legislature of 
the State of Texas in its wisdom has decreed that any person 
taking advantage of facilities offered and paid for by the taxpayers 
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of Texas must before receiving a degree from the institution have 
passed satisfactorily a course in the study of Texas state govern- 
ment. Fundamentally there is no doubt that this book is an 
offering for a textbook to track the legislative demands. If any 
citizen has any lingering doubt about whether or not it is advis- 
able to have such legislation as a part of the statutory law of the 
land, he would be doing himself and Texas a genuine civic service 
by reading this book and then coming to an independent and 
intelligent decision. Anyone finding himself in disagreement 
should openly announce his hostility both to the statute and to 
the book. But again the purpose of this review is not to treat 
primarily this book as a textbook. Actually this book might as 
properly have had a title “The Texas Heritage” or ‘““Texas in 
1961.’ Perhaps a sample may best prove the point: 


“Texas,” says John Gunther, “is an empire, an entity, totally its 
own.” To grasp the meaning of this fact is the best approach to un- 
derstanding the state’s democracy and its political behavior. 

In many aspects the Texas brand of politics is unique. It con- 
forms to no standard or pattern found in other states. The state’s 
democracy reflects an unusual mentality that comes partially from 
traditions and partially from a combination of other circumstances. 
Texas is a land of diversity and conflict, constantly buffeted by the 
winds of change, and perpetually at odds with its own extremes. 

The state’s history has been unusual. Its political past can be di- 
vided into rather distinct historic periods, each of which has made 
some contribution to its political development. 

Texas is the only state in the Union that once was a free republic. 
The revolution against Mexico, followed by ten hectic years as a 
republic reflect a legendary glow upon the state’s political annals. 
Enshrined in its hall of fame is a galaxy of traditional heroes— 
Austin, Houston, Crockett, Travis, Bowie, Bonham, Fannin, and 
a host of others. These were unusual and picturesque men. Their 
habits were those of the era, but they represent the “heroic age” 
of the state’s history. When a Texas schoolboy reads about the dra- 
matic episodes of the Alamo, Goliad, and San Jacinto, he finds noth- 
ing in the nation’s history that has a greater appeal to his interest. 
Unconsciously he grows up with a feeling of a dual nationality, a 
sort of divided loyalty which, over the years, has become deeply 
rooted in the state’s thought and political complexion. 

Many other factors along the way have had their influence, The 
facts of geography, the state’s Hispanic-American cultural background, 
the cattle kingdom, the colorful cowboy—today’s popular character 
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in fiction and legend, the folklore of the cow camps and cattle trails, 
and in more recent years the oil empires and booming cities all 
feature in the same story. 

While much of the state’s singular type of patriotism is a product 
of tradition and circumstance, and to that extent real and tangible, 
some of it no doubt is imaginary and mythical. 


It can be that pages such as the above quotation are “govern- 
ment,” but such pages are also history and would be remarkably 
good reading for any Texas layman. 

If a reviewer may indulge in wishful thinking, here it would 
be that a large number of Texas businessmen would read it. They 
would, in turn, be bound to recommend this book to associates 
and the Texas fiber would be strengthened through a widespread 
following of such a fundamental work on Texas. 


H. BarLeEy CARROLL 
The University of Texas 


Documents of Texas History, Volume I (1528-1846). Edited by 
Ernest Wallace with the assistance of David M. Vigness. Lub- 
bock (The Library, Texas Technological College Press) , 1960. 
Pp. 152. Map, index. $2.25. 


This first of a projected two volume work on the documents 
of Texas history includes the major documents of significance 
from the early days of Spanish and French colonization through 
the period of the Republic of Texas. There is a total of seventy 
carefully selected documents which form the basic framework 
for the history of the period covered. The editorial work has 
consisted of writing brief but penetrating introductions for the 
documents that put them in perspective to the period in which 
they apply. The compilers have edited out some of the extraneous 
material in the longer documents without detracting from the 
value of the document itself. The source for each document is 
given; usually the primary source, which helps make this book 
a first-rate aid for the student of Texas history who needs an 
abundance of excellent source material under one cover. 

Texas historical documents take a variety of forms, including 
official reports, letters, constitutions, and personal narratives. 
There is a pertinent example of practically every type of primary 
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source material in this documents collection. The broad nature 
of source material for Texas history lends interest and color to 
the story of a state that has each in abundance. All of those who 
read and study the history of Texas can fully appreciate the 
bringing together of this collection of basic Texas history. 

The editors have presented this book to meet “the need for a 
convenient and accessible compilation of significant sources that 
will illustrate, as no secondary writing can, that the obscure past 
was a fascinating experience, a vivid reality, and its unfamiliar 
personalities real flesh and blood people.” They have directed 
the work toward the students who need documentary materials 
to go along with the textbook in Texas history courses. 

This book should find wide acceptance among the teachers of 
Texas history and it will be a boon to those whose libraries do 
not have an adequate collection of the documents in Texas history. 

Professors Wallace and Vigness have combined a wise selection 
of documents with fine editorial technique to produce an excellent 
book which will promote the better understanding of the history 
of Texas. The emphasis in selection was upon those documents 
which most accurately reflect Texas history from the broad his- 
torical view. This has resulted in the omission of those documents 
that depict events which involved Texans only on a local level. 
This has not detracted from the usefulness and the classroom 


value of such an excellent book. Forrest E. Warp 


Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845, Part III, United States and 
European Imprints. By Thomas W. Streeter. Cambridge 
(Harvard University Press) , 1960. Two volumes, paged con- 
tinuously, xlii+677. Appendices and index. $25.00. 


This third part of Thomas W. Streeter’s Bibliography of Texas, 
1795-1845, covering United States and European imprints relat- 
ing to Texas, completes a project undertaken by the author in 
the late 1920's. Two previous parts of the bibliography have been 
Texas Imprints, published in two volumes in 1955 and now out- 
of-print, and Mexican Imprints Relating to Texas, published in 


1956. 
Imprints in Part III fall into several categories: life, travel, 
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and exploration; projects for colonization; state papers; the Texas 
Revolution; the Santa Fe and Mier expeditions; annexation; 
maps; Texas novels; and “Indian captivities.” The arrangement 
of entries, as in Parts I and II, is alphabetical and chronological 
with undated material arranged alphabetically at the end of each 
year. Two appendices follow the main text of this bibliography; 
Appendix A, speeches on Texas in the Congress of the United 
States, and Appendix B, new entries for Parts I, IH, and III, and 
corrections and changes for entries in the last part of the bib- 
liography. Of special interest in Part III are the descriptive ac- 
counts of sixty maps relating to Texas. 

This reviewer has praise for the work Thomas W. Streeter has 
done. Who else but Streeter could have made so valuable a con- 
tribution as this to Texas history; and where else but in his 
Bibliography can be found so much valuable printed history? 
While reading the third part of the Bibliography of Texas a letter 
from a ‘Texas book dealer who has a vast knowledge of the state’s 
history came to mind, for it read in part: “The latest addition 
of two volumes is an absolute must for it is of everyday use. ... 
I think Mr. Streeter has done a magnificent job; this is one bib- 
liography that can be read just like a novel.” 

The fifty year span of Texas history (1795-1845), as recorded 
by the imprints, along with the valuable comments supplied by 
the author, do make ‘Texas history come to life. No wonder 
Streeter came to feel that, “The history of the Texas region for 
this fifty-year period beginning in 1795 seemed to me more color- 
ful and glamorous than any fifty-year period of any of our states, 
except perhaps Massachusetts from 1620 to 1670, and to constitute 
an important part of the general history of the entire United 
States.” 

Special attention should be paid to the index. Streeter knows 
the value of an index which he characterizes as ‘‘one of the most 
important features of a regional bibliography.” Entries are made 
by authors, subjects, and titles. The number of each item referred 
to is given and this is followed with the key word of the entry. 
The date of publication of the item cited is given in parentheses 
following each entry number. 

A few items, not included in the listing in the Bibliography, 
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do exist in the archives of the University of Texas Library and 
Texas State Library. The University of Texas has the 1834 map 
compiled by David H. Burr (item 1134A), and the Texas State 
Library has Barbara (Wreaks) Hoole Hofland, Little Manuel, 
the Captive Boy (item 1107C) and Richard Salmon Hunt and 
Jesse F. Randel, A New Guide to Texas (item 1348B). The fol- 
lowing misspelled words have been overlooked: Texian should 
be Texan in H. Bailey Carroll, The Texan Santa Fe Trail; Den- 
nison should be Denison (item 1038), Felix Houston should be 
Huston (item 1175), Biesle should be Biesele (item 1230). and 
Bernard should be Barnard (item 1424). 

While fully aware of the enduring contribution which Streeter 
has made in his work, this reviewer feels that its usefulness as a 
guide for scholars has been impaired to some degree by the in- 
sufficient identification given to the location of the separate im- 
prints. Streeter, with but one exception (item 1353), has listed 
merely the depository in which the individual imprint may be 
located, without specifying the particular collection in which the 
document is to be found. Listed, for example, are a great many 
items as being in the Archives of the University of Texas Library, 
but who can be certain that a particular imprint is to be found 
in the massive Bexar Archives, the voluminous Austin Papers, 
or elsewhere. In at least two Texas depositories with the largest 
lists of holdings—the Archives of the University of Texas Library 
and the Archives of the Texas State Library—the specific location 
of imprints listed in the Bibliography of Texas can only be sup- 
plied by Streeter from notes in his own files. 

Scholars and writers who use single manuscript sources are 
expected to and generally do give references to the specific col- 
lections in which such sources are to be found. Should this same 
obligation also apply to persons who cite imprints and manuscript 
sources and especially to those who prepare for use imprint bib- 
liographies? In item 1353, Streeter has located within a depository 
a specific imprint; “Certificate of Stock in the Town of Sabine, 
Republic of Texas,” as being in the W. D. Miller Papers, Texas 
State Library. This reviewer, who has spent many hours searching 
out single imprints listed in printed bibliographies to which com- 
pilers have failed to provide any key as to specific location, is 
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prompted to exclaim, “If only this key could have been given 
throughout the book!” 

Despite this admittedly secondary shortcoming the Streeter 
Bibliography of Texas remains eminently useful, and certainly 
deserves some sort of best Texas book award. The very nature of 
the book, however, may put it into a category in which no award 
is available. Until such recognition can be given let this reviewer 
say to Streeter: ‘““The Eyes and Thanks of Texas Are Upon You.” 

Members of the Texas State Historical Association will be par- 
ticularly interested in what Streeter has to say relative to the 
value of the Association’s publications: 


In recording the help given me in Texas, I would be remiss if I 
did not speak of the Handbook of Texas, Austin, 1952, and the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, both publications of the Texas 
State Historical Association. Both are a must for anyone working 
in the field of Texas history, the Handbook for quick and almost 
always reliable reference, and the Quarterly for authoritative articles 
on every phase of Texas history. The Association is to be congratu- 
lated on its present project of continuing the General Index now 
ending with the issue of April, 1937. In this it is setting an example 
which historical societies in many other states might follow to the 
great benefit of all those using their publications. 

DorMAN H. WINFREY 
Archivist, University of 
Texas Library 
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department at Midwestern University in Wichita Falls, having 
received his B.A. degree from the University of Texas and his 
M.A. degree from Southern Methodist University. As the com- 
mander of the 645th Armored Field Artillery Battalion, 49th 
Armored Division, Texas National Guard, Colonel Barton has 
maintained a constant interest in the military affairs of Texas 
and has written a number of articles on the subject. 


RacpH A. Wooster, “Notes on Texas’ Largest Slaveholders,”’ 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University of Hous- 
ton, and his Ph.D. degree from the University of Texas. He has 
written a number of articles on the membership of Southern 
secession conventions, and is now an assistant professor of history 
at Lamar College in Beaumont. 
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Jimmie Hicks, “Some Letters concerning the Knights of the 
Golden Circle in Texas, 1860-1861,” received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Houston and is presently a graduate student at 
the University of Southern California, where he is writing a 
master’s thesis on the Texas Secession Convention. 


R. HENDERSON SHUFFLER, “The Ark of the Covenant of the 
Texas Declaration of Independence,” is director of Information 
and Publications for Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
from which he received his B.A. degree. 


LLERENA FRIEND, “Additional Items for the Winkler Check List 
of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860,” is the librarian of the University 
of Texas Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. Before coming 
to the University of Texas, she was a most able Junior Historian 
sponsor in Wichita Falls, and later served as an editorial assistant 
on the Association’s Handbook of Texas. Her book, Sam Houston: 


The Great Designer (1954), won the Summerfield G. Roberts 
award. 


TEXANS 

OWN MORE 

ORDINARY INSURANCE 
JN SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
TRAN IN ANY OTIROER, 
COMPANY 


Better plans for a better life. @) A 58-year record of service 
that puts the policyowner’s needs and benefits first. Gan 
agency force of conscientious men and women whose year-in, 
year-out performance ranks them with the industry’s finest. 
@) A capable, hard-working home office staff determined to 
maintain their Company’s leadership. @) The confidence of 
400,000 policyowners. @) These are some of the reasons. 


Better Plans for a Better Life 


Southwestern Life 


SINCE 1903 » SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « DALLAS, TEXAS 


Contributions and Bequests 
To 
The Texas State Historical Association 


The Texas State Historical Association is a non-profit, educa- 
tional institution incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Texas and contributions and bequests to its program for the 
publication and preservation of the history of Texas are fully 
tax deductible. The Association welcomes contributions and be- 
quests in keeping with its objectives. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions may be made in the following manner: 


I enclose herewith check, money order, or cash in the amount of $ 
as a contribution to the Texas State Historical Association for the exclusive use of 
the Association for the publication, preservation, and dissemination of Texas history. 


Date Name. 


Address 


BEQUESTS 


Bequests may be made in a contributor’s last will and testament 
in the following manner: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Texas State Historical Association 
the sum of Dollars ($ ) 
absolutely, for the use of the Association in the furtherance of its program for the 
publication, preservation, and dissemination of Texas history. 


For other than cash (such as realty, bonds, or securities) the 
following insertion is recommended: 

I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Texas State Historical Association 
(here describe in metes and bounds a certain parcel of land or list bonds and 
securities) for the exclusive use and benefit of the Association. Said Association 
shall have the absolute power and right of sale or exercise of said lands, bonds, or 
securities. 

For memorials or special purpose gifts or bequests write to the 
Director of the Association or the Chairman of the Membership 
Committee. 


J. FRANK JUNGMAN H. BAtLey CARROLL 

Chairman Director, Texas State Historical 
5634 Terwilliger Way Association 

Houston 27, Texas Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


HUMBLE Announces... 


THE NEW, IMPROVED 


TIRES 


that give you 


¢ a deeper tread 
¢ less road noise 
* more mileage than ever before! 


The new ATLAS BUCRON rides 
easier, safer than any other tire 
.. soaks up bumps and jars... 
stops 30% quicker than ordinary 
tires... positively will not squeal! 
Stop under the sign of “Happy 
Motoring” and talk trade today! 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
America’s Leading ENergy COmpany 


“Atlas ‘‘Bucron’’ Registered Trademarks of Atlas Supply Company 


The Indians Texas 


FROM PREHISTORIC TO MODERN TIMES 


By W. W. Newcomb, Jr. 
Illustrated by HAL M. STORY 
$5.75 


“It is the only book now available that gives 
both dependable and detailed information 
f about the specific Indians who once lived in 
Py Texas. —H. Mewhinney, The Houston Post 


“This book is so remarkably well done that it 
makes one reader wish that it were a bigger 
book describing all American Indian tribes. It 
tells, with authority, what most lavmen want 
to know about Indians, and it surpasses Clark 
Wissler’s standard works insofar as readability 
and sustained interest may be concerned. . . 
This book will appeal to any interested 
reader."—Lee Ash, Yale University Library, 
Library Journal 


“Dr. Newcomb writes persuasively and with economy, and he has used 
his materials very well indeed. Texas, big and varied as it is, was the 
meeting place and the battleground of various cultures even before the 
white man arrived. Dr. Newcomb examines some of the reasons for 
this. Though specifically a study of the Indians of Texas, his book ap- 
plies to much of the Southwest. Synthesis though it is, the author's view- 
point gives it significance. And his presentation makes good reading 
of what might have been a book only for the specialists."-—Saturday 
Review 


University of Texas Press, Austin 
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BOOKSHELF 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 
Connor, Seymour V., The Peters Colony of Texas. 1959. $7.50. 


order from 


TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


TEXA 


Announces the publication of the 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
OF 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES XLI-LX 
JULY, 1937- APRIL, 1957 


ea a half million words. A val- 
ulable ready-reference tool to twenty years of 
productive research. The key which unlocks 
the treasury of Texas history deposited in the 
Quarterly. 


$17.50 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BY DEAN EMERITUS 
of T.C.U. 


Spanning America’s most memora- 
ble decade, Dr. Colby D. Hall re- 
lates the highlights and moments 
of subdued gaiety prevalent in 
Waco, Texas, during the 18go0’s. A 
brilliant expose, GAY NINETIES 
treats a restless, growing period in 
the now historical expansion of the 
great Southwest. $3.00 


by the author of 
ARROWS OVER TEXAS 


Emphasizing the salient high- 
lights of North and South Amer- 
ican Indian cultures, INDIAN 
CIVILIZATIONS by Robert S. 
Reading, Mayor of Corsicana, 
Texas, is a book without equal. 
The reader is ushered through a 
panorama of tribal history from 
earliest known civilization, trac- 
ing the complex, well-organized 
lives of so-called “savages.” $4.95 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers of the Southwest 


g18 N. St. Mary’s 
San Antonio, Texas 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


About half of back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly may still be purchased. Several early 
numbers in the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, 
and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$3.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had for: 


$6.50 per volume unbound; 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. Quarterlies will be shipped express 
collect. 


A dealer’s discount will not be allowed on back issues 
of the Quarterly. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


Builders of the Southwest. Edited by Seymour V. Connor. Lubbock 
(Southwest Collection, Texas Technological College) , 1959. Octavo, 
614 x 91% inches; viii, 321 pp.; portraits and index. 


This is a biographical encyclopedia of 75 selected persons (and a few business 
firms) who have influenced the development of the South Plains of Texas, in- 
cluding such well-known national figures as Amon Carter, George Littlefield, 
C. W. Post, Isaac Ellwood, and Dan Thornton. Edited by Dr. Connor, Professor 
of History and Director of the Southwest Collection, the biographies were com- 
piled and written by professional historians and members of the faculty at 
Texas Tech. 


* Beautiful format and typography * Fine quality, laid paper 
* Handsome, half-leather binding * Full page portraits 
* Scholarly, but readable, articles * Lasting reference value 


* Best available source of South Plains history 


$15.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
OR DIRECTLY FROM THE SOUTHWEST COLLECTION 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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TEXAS 
COUNTY 


HISTORY 
SERIES 


Published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, by Lillian Schiller St. 
* Romain. 1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, by Carrie J. 
* Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, by J. Lee and 
* Lillian J. Stambaugh. 1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning stage. The 
county history series will become an invaluable 


section in every collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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TRAILS AND TRIALS 
of 


$7.50 


Drawings by Bob Schoenke 


An absorbing story by the man who served in the most remote 
Texas Ranger camps on the Rio Grande, and eventually became 
the commander of all Rangers—the Adjutant General of Texas. 


Only a limited number of the first edition left. 


From your favorite book dealer or order direct from: 


MRS. W. W. STERLING 


346 Palmero 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
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With special pleasure the Texas 

tf State Historical Association an- 

dy) nounces the publication of two com- 
panion volumes of bibliography: 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES, compiled and edited by 
H. Bailey Carroll and Milton R. Gutsch 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY, compiled and edited 
by Claude Elliott 


The Texas History Theses is a check list of theses and 
dissertations relating to Texas history accepted at the 
University of Texas from 1893 to 1951, while the 
Theses on Texas History is a check list of theses and 
dissertations in Texas history produced in eighteen 
Texas graduate schools and thirty-three graduate schools 
outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES 


Reserve your copies now. 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES...... $5.00 per copy 
THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY . $5.00 per copy 


ORDER from: 


Texas STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 — University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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GHOST BULL 
F THE MAVERICKS 
nd other tal 


A LITERARY EVENT 
AN ENTERTAINMENT DELIGHT 
A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 


Here—on a high-quality LP recording—is the voice of J. FRANK 
DOBIE recounting five of the best stories from his widely-read 
books. Included are “Diamond Bill, Confederate Ally,” “‘The Ghost 
Bull of the Mavericks,” “The Dream That Saved Wilbarger,” ‘Too 
Much Pepper,” and “Drouthed Out.” An invaluable addition to any 
library or record collection. $5.98 


Available at your bookstore and record shop, or direct from 


domince RECORDS 
Dept. SW, 607 West 12th Street 
Austin, Texas 
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An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 


Republic of Texas 


THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


2? 


q 


Included are graphic descriptions of Texas in 
1841, the four contracts, the reorganization as 
the Texas Emigration and Land Company, the 
Peters Colony Controversy, and Hedgcoxe War, 
the principal areas of settlement, and biographi- 


cal sketches of colonists. 


by Seymour V. Connor 


$7.50 


from your bookdealer or from 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BOOKS ABOUT TEXAS AND THE WEST 


Clark Wright, Book Dealer, 212 Montana Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 


These books are offered postpaid if payment is sent with order (ex- 
cept libraries and regular customers) . 


Eagleton, Davis F., comp. and ed. Writers and Writings of 


Texas. N. Y., 1913, 390 pp. Good condition, not fine. $ 4.50 
Foster-Harris. The Look of the Old West. Illus. N. Y., 1955, 316 

pp. Mint copy. 7.50 
Littlejohn, E. G. Texas History Stories. Complete. Richmond 

(1901), 282 pp. Very good copy. 5.00 


Raine, William MacLeod. 45-Caliber Law—The Way of Life of 
the Frontier Peace Officer. (1941, Evanston, Ill.) , 64 pp., 
illus., cloth. Mint. 2.00 


Raht, Carlysle G. The Romance of the Davis Mountains and 
Big Bend Country. El Paso (1919) , 381 pp. Name on flyleaf 
and inside each part of cover. Some wear on edges of 
binding. 25.00 


FASS FASS CBS 


Ray, Worth S. Austin Colony Pioneers—including History of 
Bastrop, Fayette, Grimes, Montgomery, and Washington 
Counties, Texas, and their Earliest Settlers. Austin, 1949, 

378 pp. Fine. 20.00 

Santleben, August. A Texas Pioneer—Early Staging and Over- 
land Freighting Days on the Frontiers of Texas and Mexico. 
Edited by I. D. Affleck. Neale Pub. Co., N. Y. (1910), 321 
pp. Flecking on front of binding. 25.00 


Thrall, Rev. Homer S. A Pictorial History of Texas, from the 


Earliest Visits of European Adventurers to A.D. 1885. Re- 
vised and enlarged ed. N. Y., 1885, goo pp. Calf binding 


loose; needs rebinding. 12.50 
White, Owen. Out of the Desert, The Historical Romance of 
El Paso. El Paso, 1923, 442 pp. 20.00 


)N 

If you would like to receive our Catalogue No. 32, drop us a card. 
We buy books. Please get in touch with us if you have any for sale. 
We will be glad to quote or try to find any book which you may want. 


A Great Texas Memento 
Heavy Sterling Silver Souvenir Spoon 


Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 


1910-1960 


Colored Enamel Bowl and Handle 
MADE IN GERMANY LIMITED EpITion 


A Future Heirloom — a Treasure Today 
Supply Strictly Limited 
Order from: 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Price: $5.50 Federal tax included 
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1936 A 1961 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
The Steck Company ° Publishers 


AvoRKIEXT 


OUTSTANDING FACSIMILE EDITIONS 


BELLE STARR. Author Unknown. 
This unique book about the female bandit, Belle Starr, is a rare 
collector’s item and has had a tremendous influence on the American 
myth about the Wild West. Nevertheless, historically it is worthless. 
Not one essential fact is correct. Even Belle’s name is misspelled! 
This facsimile duplicates the pink paper of the original edition. 
Clothbound in slip case. 
FACSIMILE, 76 pp. $6.00 
A TEXAS RANGER. N. A. JENNINGS. 
This is the world’s first personal account of the Texas Rangers by 
the author, Napoleon Augustus Jennings. The action of young men 
in the saddle runs through the pages of A TEXAS RANGER as 
Jennings narrates his experience with an early border patrol of the 
Texas Rangers. Colorful and accurate water color drawings in this 
facsimile edition have been added to the original by Elizabeth Rice 
of New Braunfels, Texas. 
FACSIMILE, 321 pp. $7.50 
LIFE OF “BIG FOOT” WALLACE. 4. J. SOWELL. 
More colorful than his name “Big Foot” is this authentic account 
of Wallace’s life and the struggles which marked the formative pe- 
riod of Texas history in which he lived. Many of the dramatic scenes 
are depicted in full-color illustrations by Ralph White of The Uni- 
versity of Texas Art Department. Numerous photographs of Wallace 
in the book are from the collection of Ed Bartholomew. Clothbound 
with clear plastic dust jacket. 
FACSIMILE, 128 pp. $5.00 
THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF BEN McCULLOCH. 
VICTOR M. ROSE. 
This much sought after volume is about a man who shared in the 
most dramatic episodes of Texas from 1836 to 1862. It is a rare and 
appreciative account of a Tennessean who became a great Texian. 
This facsimile of the original edition is exact in every detail, with 
the addition of five magnificent original water-color drawings done 
by Elizabeth Rice Bauknight of New Braunfels, Texas. Clothbound 
in slip cover. 
FACSIMILE, 264 pp. $10.00 


STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS — AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The Association proudly 
announces an edition of 


The Life of 


Stephen F. Austin 


1793 1836 


by 


Eugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 

$10 


Texas STATE HisroricAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131 University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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WHO PRINTS THE BOOKS 
YOU AUTHORS WRITE ? 


Don’t think we’re nosey. We like writers, We like books, too. 
We like to read them. Mostly we like to print them. 


When an author brings us a manuscript and says, “How 

much for a thousand copies?”, we don’t say “X dollars.” We say, “Let’s 
look your MS over.” You see, we want to turn out a book that 

looks good, reads easy, and has “S” appeal. (Sales appeal.) 


The electric computer in our brain that’s connected 

with the printing-ideas-storage-department starts clicking . . . 
click—click—click—easy on the eye paper with the right feel and 
texture, fast-reading type properly leaded, tip-in or integrated halftones, 
binder’s board and cloth, ink or gold stamping, dust jacket 
design—click—click—click—it takes a lot of computing. 


Despite the complications we usually come up with a bright 

idea. To new authors the cost sometimes seems high. To old hands the 
cost seems reasonable. The way to get a quotation on your book 

is to bring in your manuscript and pictures—if you’re using any. 


We have a special weakness for books and writers. We feel they 
deserve special attention. If you have a manuscript that needs printing, 
come in and let’s talk about it. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 


Letterpress and Offset Printers—Since 1874 
700 East 11th Street, Austin, Texas, Telephone GR 6-6561 
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Texas STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 

1. Name 
Address 
Occupation. 


. Name. 
Address. 
Occupation 


. Name 


Address 
Occupation_ 


. Name 
Address. 
Occupation 


. Name 
Address. 
Occupation. 


. Name 
Address. 


Occupation 


Signed_ 


() You may use my name in solicitations. 


(J Do not use my name in solicitations. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Onder Now 


The Handbook of Texas 


$30 


2 volumes 


15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 


W. H. Atwell 

K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 


David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


1,000 contributors, including 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Wayne Gard 
Gibb Gilchrist 
C. W. Hackett 
J. Evetts Haley 

Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 

Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 

L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 

William H. Oberste 

R. N. Richardson 

C. C. Rister 

Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 

L. F. Sheffy 

Harriet Smither 

C. L. Sonnichsen 

Ralph W. Steen 

Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


Curtis Bishop 
R. B. Blake 
H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 
oe Fred R. Cotten 
Peas I. J. Cox | 
an R. C. Crane 
eee M. L. Crimmins 
4 : Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 
E. L. DeGolyer 
J. Frank Dobie 
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